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It takes many people and many things 
to keep on giving you the best telephone 
service in the world. 

It takes a lot of money — investors’ 
money — to provide the facilities. 

There’s an investment of $240 behind 
your telephone and every one of the 
25,000,000 telephones in the Bell 
System. 

It takes good management and good 
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employees to operate these facilities. 
There are about 600,000 Bell System 
employees — many in management and 
supervisory positions. 

t takes faith in the future. We’re 
busy right now on a $2,000,000,000 
building and expansion program— 
to catch up with the Nation’s needs 
and give you more and better service 
than ever before. 
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UNESCO 


By LYMAN BRYSON 


Responsibilities Facing the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 


present attention should be fo- 
cused on the political meetings of 
the Assembly of the United Nations. 
There is the drama and the clash of 
personalities and the quick turn of 
debate. Momentous decisions are 
being taken. It is still possible, how- 
ever, to overestimate the importance 
of these events in the whole picture. 
The debates in the Assembly of the 
United Nations have in some ways 
the character of the debates in a 
political campaign. They are signifi- 
cant because they show the direction 
and the changes in the public opinion 
of the nation. So the debates in the 
Assembly show the direction and 
changes in the public opinion of the 
world. But after the debates are 
over, we have to realize that other 
things are going on that will affect 
our lives and the destiny of the peoples 
of the world, in spite of the fact that 
they are not so spectacular. 
In the meantime, there is a certain 


[: IS natural, of course, that our 


danger in the attitude of a good many 
of the people who are most interested 
in the debates out at Flushing Mead- 
ows, a danger in their way of thinking 
of the United Nations and in their 
expectations from it. I have said 
before, on several occasions, because it 
seems to me of crucial importance, 
that we shall have to have patience if 
we expect anything real to come out 
of the UN meetings. 

In fact, there appears to be a wide- 
spread tendency in this country, as I 
am sure there is also in every other 
country, to confuse two things, to get 
mixed up on the difference between 
the success of our own representatives 
and the success of the UN. We tend 
to take it for granted, without think- 
ing, that the meetings of the United 
Nations are a success if we win the 
debate, and a failure if we lose a 
point. In other words, we are still a 
long way from thinking democrat- 
ically about foreign affairs. 

This is somewhat concealed from 
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us as yet because we have, in nearly 
all matters, had a majority of the 
votes in the Security Council, and it 
has looked often as if we were accept- 
ing the majority vote while the 
Russians and their satellites in the 
east of Europe were refusing to accept 
the majority vote and were resorting 
rather recklessly to the veto. But 
we are not going to give up our own 
reserved veto right. Senator Austin 
has made that perfectly clear in his 
answer to Mr. Molotov. There are 
good arguments for keeping it. The 
point is this: Will we be as content 
with the majority decisions in the 
Security Council if ever they go 
against us? Will we accept in good 
faith and good humor whatever deci- 
sions are made in the meetings of the 
Assembly—even if they go against us? 
Do we believe in the democratic 
process, even before a vote is taken, 
when the arguments seem to be going 
against us? Perhaps I can make this 
point a little clearer by asking what we 
would think of a leader of the Repub- 
lican or the Democratic party who 
said, after losing an election, “The 
democratic process is a failure because 
we did not win?” No. The triumph of 
American arguments, of American in- 
terests, of American representatives is 
one thing. The triumph of the prin- 
ciple of settling the disputes among 
nations by argument and votes instead 
of violence is something else, and we 
shall have to be ready to face a pos- 
sible situation in which we have to 
give up an American triumph in order 
to get a triumph for humanity. 

At the same time, it is impor- 
tant, if we are going to give the 
United Nations, with all its different 
kinds of machinery, a chance to suc- 
ceed, it is important that we do not 
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load onto the political part of the 
system, the questions and schemes 
that are not really political at all. The 
Security Council was set up to pro- 
vide for the security of the world 
against aggressive wars. It is for that 
reason that the charter written at 
San Francisco provided for unan- 
imous agreement among the five 
greatest powers. The delegates nego- 
tiating at San Francisco knew that 
there could not possibly be any secu- 
rity in the world unless that agree- 
ment among the five great nations 
could be preserved. 

It is not reasonable or fair to expect 
the Security Council to be concerned 
with other kinds of problems, even 
though it might be thought that the 
solution of these other problems would 
save us, in the long run, from other 
wars. There are other organizations 
for other purposes. 

In the same way, the Assembly, 
now meeting in the old skating rink at 
Flushing Meadows, which has been 
wonderfully transformed into a par- 
liament of nations, is called together 
to discuss and consider the wishes of 
all the member nations on political 
questions. They are there to appeal 
to and help to form the public opinion 
of the world, to speak against the 
sounding board of that international 
meeting and be heard everywhere, 
and also, of course, to be disagreed 
with everywhere—to be criticized and 
attacked and defended. One of the 
most interesting things that has hap- 
pened up to this moment in the 
Assembly meetings was when the 
delegate of a little country, Honduras, 
a country with less than a million 
population, challenged the arguments 
and the manners of the delegate of 
mighty Russia. It was a wholesome 
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sign of what democracy in the Assem- 
bly can eventually come to mean. It 
will not mean just the will of the 
majority. It will mean also the pro- 
tection, the moral independence, and 
free speaking of the little countries. 
This is their chance to count. 

Here again, we can handicap the 
Assembly by asking it to do things 
that are properly somebody else’s 
business. We can ask an international 
organization to do things that are 
properly the business of individual 
governments. The concentration of 
government is always and everywhere 
a threat to democracy. There is no 
reason for trying to repeat on an 
international scale the worst mistakes 
of individual states. 


HE main thing is to keep the 

political and the non-political 
parts of the machinery separate in our 
minds and to keep their purposes 
clearly in view. If this happens, we 
shall have to avoid a mistake that 
was made when the old League of 
Nations was still working. The League 
of Nations, in its social and economic 
and cultural activities, was a substan- 
tial success. It failed in its political 
task. We concentrated our attention 
so exclusively on the political phases 
of its record, however, that we wrote 
it off as a complete failure and failed to 
preserve and use some of the things 
that had been accomplished. In the 
United Nations organization the divi- 
sion of labor has been more clearly 
established. In Paris, last month, 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization had 
its first meetings. Unesco will not pro- 
vide so much drama probably as the 
debates at Flushing Meadows. It may 
start influences of equal importance. 
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In the preamble to the constitution 
of Unesco the purpose is stated in 
these words: 


. since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed; 
ignorance of each other’s ways and lives 
has been a common cause, throughout the 
history of mankind, of that suspicion and 
mistrust between the peoples of the world 
through which their differences have all 
too often broken into war... . 


The government of the United 
States has appointed a commission of 
one hundred educational leaders to 
determine our policies as a member of 
this organization, to which we are 
committed in principle, but the pro- 
gram facing this branch of the United 
Nations is not a program of easy 
questions to which everybody knows 
the answers. There are at least three 
problems, among those to be tackled 
at Paris by our representatives, that 
will tax the best brains we can provide. 

In the first place, the preamble of 
the Unesco constitution is optimistic 
about the nature of men. Would all 
men live in peace and amity if they 
knew each other better? Is that all 
that is needed? Do the nations that 
know each other best live always in 
peace and brotherhood? What about 
France and Germany? Between those 
two, France and Germany, there has 
been for centuries the closest inter- 
change of educational and scientific 
and cultural ideas. Their civiliza- 
tions were thoroughly interfused with 
each other. They studied at each 
other’s universities, read each other’s 
books, and listened to each other’s 
music for years, and they fought wars 
in spite of that, the most bitter and 
ruthless wars. 

That is the first problem and prob- 
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ably the most difficult one, to find out 
how the minds of men can have not 
only acquaintance with each other 
across national boundaries, but also 
mutual trust and friendly collabora- 
tion. The world has always been full 
of easy schemes for international 
peace, and many of them have been 
based on the pleasant illusion that 
nations that know each other never 
fight. Unesco will have to spread 
more effective kinds of knowledge 
than have been spread in the past 
because knowledge and suspicion and 
even knowledge and hatred can go 
together. 

A second problem is to bring the 
operations of Unesco down to the 
level of the great masses of men who 
fight the wars and—in free countries, 
at least—have the last word in peace. 
There has always been a general inter- 
change of ideas on the highest levels 
of art and literature and science. Men 
who work in those fields are generally 
international in their outlook. But 
it is the common people of the world 
who ought to own it, who ought to 
have a chance to understand and 
decide on questions of peaceful collab- 
oration. For this reason the English- 
speaking members of Unesco, with the 
American delegation playing a very 
active part, are working to set up 
schemes for the international exchange 
of movies and broadcast programs 
and cheap print, the vehicles by which 
ideas can be scattered over the earth, 
everywhere and for everybody. Since 
Russia is not a member of Unesco, as 
yet, it is impossible to get Russian 
help or even Russian consent to carry 
on this kind of world-wide education 
in the east of Europe. It will spread 
elsewhere but this too could boom- 
erang against the men and women 
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who plan and carry out the schemes, 
because widespread ideas can be mis- 
understood and misinterpreted when 
they reach the great masses of the 
world’s population. 


SPECIALLY is it true that the 

purposes and interests of the 
United States can be misunderstood 
in this operation. There has already 
developed in the preliminary work of 
Unesco a strong suspicion that we are 
trying to “Americanize the world,” 
as they say. We have been doing it 
for years, we are told, by the general 
use of Hollywood movies. Now what 
we want is to flood the world with 
American books and magazines and 
broadcasts as well as with movies. 
They say we want to complete our 
cultural conquest, our intellectual 
imperialism. We want to run the 
world, they say, and we are using the 
UN educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural organization to help along in 
that scheme by poisoning men’s minds 
with American ideas. The result, 
according to these rather bitter critics 
of America, would be the destruction 
of all the older and finer cultures of 
the world and the overwhelming of 
the small countries. 

At the same time, the other coun- 
tries do want something from the 
United States. They want money. 
They want us to rebuild their schools 
and provide them with books and all 
the other things they so badly need. 
No doubt we shall give money for 
these purposes. We generally have 
given money or material help when 
other countries needed it. But this 
sets up a delicate and dangerous situa- 
tion which our delegates will have to 
deal with very carefully if the purpose, 
as the preamble states it, ‘the objec- 
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tives of international peace and of the 
common welfare of mankind,” is 
realized. 

The part that has been assigned to 
us by some of the countries interested 
in Unesco is not one that we can 
accept with dignity, to put up the 
money but keep our ideas at home. 
We believe in the values of American 
civilization, although we do not want 
to make the whole world over in our 
American image. We believe that our 
example of a working democracy, if it 
could be successfully exported, would 
contribute to the future peace and 
welfare of mankind as much or even 
more than our money. 


HIS belief on our part raises the 

fundamental question, the most 
difficult of all questions that face the 
Unesco meetings. Can there be any 
general understanding among nations 
as they are now constituted? How far 
can a nation that believes in freedom 
and democracy, as we do, how far can 
we go in trying to force our ideas of 
freedom and democracy on nations 
that have not got them and do not 
think they want them? The constitu- 
tion of the Unesco is in itself a flat 
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ciples on which some existent nations 
are founded. We believe in freedom 
and believe that the truth will finally 
be arrived at if there is the freest 
possible discussion and flow of ideas. 
Some countries believe that the com- 
mon peoplé must be protected from 
error and dangerous thoughts. We 
have subscribed to the idea, in the 
constitution of the Unesco, that free 
trade in ideas is basic to future peace. 
But some nations believe that free 
trade in ideas would destroy their 
governments and their plans for the 
reform of their social and economic 
systems. How are we to spread ideas 
everywhere if there are states that 
resist? 

What I am asking is another way of 
saying, how can we make the whole 
world democratic? If the meetings in 
Paris give a real answer to that ques- 
tion, or move us a few steps toward an 
answer, their work may do more for 
peace than all the debates and all the 
political trading that will go or: in the 
dramatic front of the United Nations, 
just as ideas that are taught in school- 
rooms often determine what ideas will 
afterward come out in law. 

[Vol. XVII, No. 9] 
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Education in the Public Interest 


By ORDWAY TEAD 


Replacing Limited Personal Interests by Eager Striving for Public Good: 


LTHOUGH I am not a profes- 
sional historian, yet I venture 
to suggest that a famous 

philosopher gave us a clue to a his- 
torical view of our own times that 
seems revealing. He said that human 
social organization has proceeded from 
a condition of what he called “status” 
to one called “contract.” The clas- 
sical world was one of status, of 
relatively fixed and inequitable social 
relations. Individuals were born into 
a social status which, by a deductive 
logic, was defended on behalf of an 
absolute and inflexible view of com- 
munity seen only as a dominant class 
or race or city-state. All else was 
barbarian. The medieval world of 
Europe, profoundly influenced by its 
own interpretation of Christianity, 
continued in feudalism the social 
aspects of status but tempered it 
with a growing sense of the importance 
of the individual and of love and 
charity sustained by faith in a God- 
ordered world. 

Then, in the later centuries, there 
came in Europe a world of contract. 
Note that this word is here used not 
in the current restrictive sense of the 
lawyers and their contracts of sale and 
the like. It is used to connote organ- 
ized relations under constitutions, 


1This article is an adaptation of the text of the 
commencement address which was given before the 
graduating class of Stanford University on June 
sixteenth of this year. 


laws, and voluntary agreements which 
specify and regulate how those human 
relations are to be conducted. In 
this sense, human relations became 
increasingly characterized by con- 
tractual undertakings among groups 
deemed equal before God and under 
law. This is today familiar to us con- 
cretely as the relationships between 
employers and workers, industrial and 
rural workers, producers and con- 
sumers, large business and small 
business—to say nothing of local geo- 
graphic divergencies of interest, all of 
which are adjusted under what essen- 
tially are relations of contract. The 
contributions of scientific knowledge, 
increasing both the interdependence 
of groups and the size of our world 
population, moreover, make it easier 
than ever for group relations to break 
down when the pursuit of personal 
power and of group self-interests 
becomes too unrestrained. 
Essentially, we have put the results 
of science at the disposal of limited 
groups, which as nations or as sub- 
groups within nations often seek 
rather to divide community than to 
build it. We have somewhat equal- 
ized social status by the democratic 
process within nations; but, as _be- 
tween nations, local patriotisms seem 
more intensified than ever in ways 
which set rigid bounds to our sense of 
community. Also, the older faith in 
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God-ordered values has waned, and 
the use of contract in group relations 
proves a heavy burden under which 
the relations fall apart and collapse 
too easily and too disastrously. Our 
recent record of national strikes is 
vivid evidence of what I mean, as is 
also the opposition of some groups to 
the continuance of the Office of Price 
Administration, and the opposition of 
other groups to the Wagner Act. 

At the level of international affairs, 
clearly the relations of contract— 
treaties and alliances—have not mate- 
rially helped us to get beyond the 
familiar economic, religious, racial, 
and color conflicts. We seem almost 
on a dead center with respect to any 
clarion call to a new integration of 
public policy and program. Unless 
something new can be added, we had 
better acknowledge that purely con- 
tractual relations do not have enough 
adaptive power to lead groups on to 
friendly accommodations and to more 
productive outcomes. 

This is where we are today. And 
today’s university graduate has every 
right to look out upon the world with 
considerable dismay. No doubt he 
is disconcerted; occasionally, he may 
be discouraged; and grim despair, I 
am sure, is not unknown. What to- 
day’s students are sensing is a moral 
vacuum into which they find them- 
selves rushing as they leave university 
halls. What looks like economic 
uncertainty to the individual grad- 
uate is to be seen also as ethical 
irresponsibility in and to a wider 
community. 

The operation of truly democratic 
forces in political and economic affairs 
may thus seem to be in abeyance, or 
to have ceased altogether, because 
of the dominance of one or another 
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special interest. Looking further 
abroad, one may well be concerned to 
see what appear to be two widely 
different views of life and of society, 
struggling for ascendancy in the 
Western world and for control over 
the Eastern world—the democratic 
and the communistic views. The 
mutual fears, distrusts, and power pol- 
itics in the impending peace settle- 
ments augur ill for the great 
community. The atomic bomb comes 
along to place the capstone upon our 
ironic arch of triumph. Moral bank- 
ruptcy seems securely in the saddle 
and the headless horseman rides off in 
all directions at once! 


HERE now are we facing? Will 

intergroup anarchy increase to 
a point that will permit another rise 
of strong-arm dictators here or 
abroad? Or can we go beyond the 
level of this heartless, loveless, and 
private pursuit of group interests into 
some community sense that strikes a 
new note of motive and purpose, of 
plan and of feeling? 

Such a time and such an outlook, I 
vehemently urge, call for a reasoned 
patience and for a longer perspective. 
This is not the first major crisis human 
civilizations have faced. This is not 
the first reversal of the human spirit’s 
effort to be at home in a bigger com- 
munity. This is not the first time we 
have encountered the use of destruc- 
tive instruments of progressively in- 
creasing magnitude and terror. Nor 
has mankind ever yet seemed to fol- 
low to its ultimate conclusion the use 
of the methods of brutal destruction 
which it has contrived. It is my 
guess that it will not do so with the 
atomic bomb. 


Surely, the sum of the fulfillment of 
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human effort and aspiration is not 
contained in the discouragements of 
the last few months. Surely, an 
examination of our world and of its 
deeper tendency in a longer per- 
spective gives more warrant for hope 
and for program than seems now the 
mood of many. Either our despair 
is destined to be short-lived and we 
will soon come to see what affirmative 
direction we can take, or, by default, 
we remain stalled in the desperation 
of inaction. 

I should not, however, have dared 
to present this paper had I thought 
there was nothing to say beyond 
counsels of despair. I have come to 
affirm and even to prophesy that 
community good is to be discovered 
and striven for. I have alluded to 
community relations as proceeding 
historically from status to contract. 
I prophesy that these now are about 
to move into a period more and more 
dominated by methods I shall describe 
as collaborative co-operation. A third 
stage of community evolution is due 
and is on its way—a stage with a new 
mood and a new method. 

We shall continue to use contract, 
negotiation, agreement, and legal pre- 
scription. We cannot and we should 
not abandon the collective methods of 
intergroup dealings which voluntary 
bargaining and public regulation em- 
body. But we can and we must infuse, 
supercharge, and transcend these 
necessary arrangements with a com- 
mon determination to carry forward 
group dealings positively and pro- 
ductively in the public interest. 

I am thinking not so much about the 
next two years as about the next two 
generations. I am saying that a new 


yeast is ready to leaven the lump. 
Mankind, as it has been before, is 
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again on the march. The progression 
of events in our advance may be 
generalized as follows. 


EMOCRACY has now given us 

the priceless gain of building on 
the principle of the integrity of each 
person viewed as an end and as a 
moral equal of his fellows. Where 
in group dealings we have gone sour, 
it has been because democratic 
processes and leaders have been over- 
ridden or ignored. Contractual deal- 
ings—more fully and specifically 
elaborated—now give us the formal 
pattern for adjusting group relations. 
Collaborative co-operation will in- 
volve the willing use of jointly shared 
planning and acting to achieve jointly 
agreed aims. As such, it will begin to 
generate its own fresh, moral focus 
and enthusiasm. 

Such co-operation transcends that 
which is reluctant or nominal or pas- 
sive in favor of that which is eagerly 
sought in explicit face-to-face dealings. 

Am I, in this prophecy of a new 
tendency which builds upon the old, 
being merely wishful? Or are we iden- 
tifying an inner force which corre- 
sponds with some influence seen to be 
already at work among us and in need 
of strengthening? 

In order to answer this, let us ask 
in the simplest terms, How do people 
in actual experience come to live in 
the same mental world? Where do we 
find human communication reason- 
ably direct, close, and kindly? Does 
our society supply instances of human 
relations where conflict is subor- 
dinated to agreement? 

Despite all the well-known difficul- 
ties, the typical life of the family 
exemplifies a desire of persons to real- 
ize the following values—to live 
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harmoniously together, to respect, 
understand, and adjust to individual 
differences, to uphold similar stand- 
ards and values, to share experiences 
for their own sake because fellowship 
is good, to talk the same language 
verbally and intuitively. The family 
in our civilization is the initial home 
of shared affection, understanding, 
participation, and loyalty. Indeed, 
these four words identify the very 
foundations of successful familial rela- 
tions—affection, understanding, par- 
ticipation (or collaboration), and 
loyalty. When these four conditions 
are present, three other necessary 
attributes of sound group relations 
are fostered if not completely realized. 
I refer to a condition of equal personal 
status, equal power, and equal respon- 
sibility, all of which imply respect for 
each individual as an end, thus ful- 
filling our democratic dogma. 

How, actually, does a_ family 
achieve this devotion to its own pub- 
lic interest? Take a simple problem 
like deciding whether to go to the 
mountains or to the seashore for the 
annual family vacation. A good de- 
cision is one which is inclusive in 
acknowledging the needs and desires 
of each member; it becomes thus 
appealing to each. It is co-operatively 
sought in a mood of accommodation 
which puts the family interest above 
the individual desire. Individual de- 
sires are not ignored; rather, they are 
taken account of in the effort to get 
an agreement which includes and 
reconciles the desires of all. Such fam- 
ily experience is an educational proc- 
ess. Agreement is reached out of a 
shared exploration of fact and possi- 
bility, because the family good is held 
by each as more precious and satisfy- 
ing than his individual wish. 
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A further illustration of a similar 
process is the relation of our forty- 
eight states to the United States. 
Decisions at the federal level, to be 
acceptable, satisfy the following re- 
quirements. They are inclusive of the 
best interests of the lesser units and 
they are thus made appealing to these. 
Decisions are sought by formal, co- 
operative collaboration in which the 
conclusions reached reconcile diver- 
gent views. Agreement comes because 
national good is found to include 


lesser goods. 
T IS the literal truth of both these 


examples to say that successful 
dealings are motivated by affection, 
which helps forward understanding 
through a process of participation, 
and pervaded by a sentiment for 
larger loyalty. Status, power, and 
responsibility characterize the indi- 
vidual units equally, as they seek to 
create a larger unity. And the judg- 
ments and decisions reached in face- 
to-face encounter possess the following 
characteristics—they are inclusive, 
appealing, relevant, integrative, co- 
operatively achieved, and experimen- 
tally tried out. Decisions are answers 
to problems, and are secured by expe- 
rience in hard thinking shared by 
groups. What we have now set forth 
as a genuinely new pattern is a 
coupling of positive co-operation, in- 
duced by friendly experience in com- 
mon, and awareness of methods and 
conditions of collaboration, the ele- 
ments of which can be definitely 
supplied by plan and by instruction. 

In other words, we have been 
describing how improved communica- 
tion and contractual dealings which go 
beyond the letter to the spirit of 
accommodation can result from an 
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educational process. Collaborative 
co-operation is not just words. It is, 
for example, the way in which wisely 
led joint labor-management commit- 
tees in industry act to help produc- 
tion. It is the way the states of India 
are acting to try to agree finally upon 
a constitution. It is the way members 
of a faculty confer if a good revised 
curriculum is to be agreed upon. The 
process of judging and deciding to- 
gether by a full interchange of views, 
which is thus common to all group 
interrelations—large and small—has 
obvious components. These can be 
taught and can be learned. 

These components, I repeat, are 
an explicit process of mediation—a 
holding together in friendly conference 
until agreement is reached—with the 
idea always in view that agreement 
requires that account be taken of 
facts and values which all parties 
cherish. Desires have to be integrated 
and conclusions reached which all are 
willing to give a trial. It is rare indeed 
to find issues for which some common 
ground for agreement cannot be dis- 
covered. I remind you that in every 
group conflict, however profound, the 
eventual outcome has to be either 
voluntary agreement on some pro- 
gram, the settlement of the issues by 
an appeal to force, or the breakdown 
of relationships, which is anarchy. 
Even out of appeals to force, the 
peace table brings further agreements 
which are as permanent as they are 
sound. 


DUCATION now finds a task 
cut out for it which is in a real 
sense a new task because of the new 
dimension and complexity of the 
problem of intergroup relations within 
and among nations. We want many 
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people who are capable of thinking 
and feeling in ways which are inclu- 
sive, integrative, co-operative, rele- 
vant, and experimental. The weighing 
of lesser and larger interests, the joint 
adjustment of private group claims to 
evolve a public good—these are mat- 
ters of the rational discipline of indi- 
viduals who are associated together 
and sharing together experiences out 
of which agreements have to come. 
The creation of that discipline is an 
educational act, and to create this 
disciplined outlook and method in the 
youthful citizen’s mind and heart 
becomes a major educational objective 
if the unity of our community is to 
be held and enlarged. 

We all have to be educated to be 
open-minded, to want to learn more, 
to know learning as judging and eval- 
uating that about which we have 
become informed, to prize the aims 


and the processes of wider and wider 


human agreement. 

The work of education aimed at 
facilitating the dealings of persons in 
groups with those in other groups for 
the purpose of arriving at a more 
inclusive awareness of what is val- 
uable for all—this work must have 
A-I priority in today’s society. 

In short, education has to be pre- 
occupied with cultivating in every cit- 
izen a truly scientific mind as a price- 
less value. A rigorous examination of 
the complete evidence, firm determina- 
tion to take account of the long as 
well as the short look at consequences, 
and ability to think above the stereo- 
types which assert group interests—all 
this education has to equip people 
to do. Thus far, this has hardly been 
an educational aim. The scientific 
spirit, radically applied and generally 
employed, has been suspect, however 
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EDUCATION IN PUBLIC INTEREST 


much our natural scientists may have 
applied it in their own limited fields. 
We have never convinced every 
teacher at every level that the main 
job is equipping youngsters to exam- 
ine evidence thoughtfully, to shape 
answers tentatively, to be sure the 
answers are fruitful, and to extend 
this method of inquiry beyond per- 
sonal to group activities. We have 
never yet tried to train young citizens 
to look at the problems of group 
human relations experimentally, crit- 
ically, coolly, in the frame of a public 
interest democratically interpreted. 

For myself, I place the cultivation 
of this skill in the use of the scientific 
method first on our educational 
agenda. All who participate in group 
negotiations, directly or indirectly, 
have to know the characteristics of 
democratic practical judgments; they 
have to know how to reach them and 
they have to want to reach them. 
This whole requirement is more than 
experience and skill in the use of the 
scientific method, but it starts with 
that and must include it. 

Next in importance I put the need 
for teachers to pass on information 
which describes realistically how our 
total society works. We have to under- 
stand, at both the domestic and 
international levels, the aspirations, 
conditions, and problems of intergroup 
dealings about which wise practical 
decisions have to be reached. Again, 
our teachers should be at pains to set 
forth the community or public-interest 
outlook on specific subjects and issues 
just so far as any reasonable consensus 
about them has become established. 


T IS unfortunate that the symbols, 
ceremonies, and rites which would 
dramatize and stir us to a loyalty to 
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community are all too feeble. With- 
out some emotional experience of 
community feeling and loyalty—in 
family, neighborhood, church, or 
school—it is literally impossible for 
young people to develop awareness of 
the wider community as good. One of 
the greatest weaknesses of our West- 
ern democracies is their bleakness and 
impoverishment in symbolic resources 
to give sufficient emotional nourish- 
ment to feelings of wider human 
loyalty. And in our growing urban 
centers it is rare indeed for any of us, 
old or young, to experience vivid and 
appealing occasions where the com- 
munity is deeply felt. The New 
England town meeting of a century 
ago ministered to a profound need by 
being a concrete embodiment of local 
community as a fact. Today’s sub- 
stitute for this is hard to find. In 
consequence, we have an immense loss 
of individual public loyalty. 

To assure an education that will 
help to develop desires, interests, and 
values which forward larger ends of 
community amity, while at the same 
time re-enforcing each person’s and 
each group’s need for security and 
creativity—this is the basic psycho- 
logical and moral problem of our 
times. We have to be equipped by 
conscious intent to move into an era 
where groups will not merely contract 
together but will do so in a mediative 
mood and with methods of joint delib- 
eration which assure the advancement 
of community interest. Positive eager- 
ness for collaborative co-operation 
under contract to serve community 
ends is the next fulfillment of historic 
tendency. Hence education must 
build that sentiment into the motives 
of every individual. 

That is why every conceivable 
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means must be used to embody in the 
warp and woof of education the view 
that the clarification and affirmation 
of what groups can agree upon is of 
greater human importance than the 
refining of their points of difference. 
Programs that win agreement are of 
greater worth than ideologies which 
prolong disagreement. This truth 
applies within and among nations. 
To know how to get programs of inter- 
group action that win agreement is to 
know how to think and work in the 
spirit of collaborative co-operation. 
The success of communication, the 
forwarding of affection, understand- 
ing, participation, and loyalty, the 
wider international assurance of equal 
status, power, and responsibility—all 
these require individuals with a dis- 
position toward rational inquiry, who 
seek to find a basis for agreement upon 
programs needing common action. 

There is time only to mention a 
final but important fact. I refer to 
the development of the will to col- 
laborative co-operation on _ wider 
fronts. The forces of individual per- 
versity, selfishness, timidity in adven- 
ture toward larger goals—these too 
are facts. Education can inform; 
teachers can arouse, inspire, and 
guide. But what force transforms the 
individual? 

Historically, people have believed 
this to be the rdéle of religion. Can 
we look to it in the future for this 
same support on behalf of more 
inclusive loyalties? Today the forces 
of organized religion touch relatively 
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fewer individuals than in the past. I 
state this only as a sober fact. The 
momentum and the influence from 
organized religion may thus be less 
substantial than we might wish. Nor 
have I any new religious cause to 
advance. 

I do contend, however, that the 
forces of positive community zeal, the 
forces of those who are willing to 
subordinate doctrine to collaborative 
program—these are augmenting forces. 
Let the doctrinal chips fall where they 
may, there is more deep faith today 
in the efforts at community—national 
and international—than the world has 
ever seen before. This is valid ground 
for hope. 

In conclusion, I have been posing 
the problem of the most profound 
malaise of our times. We have been 
considering the factors of divisiveness 
in the modern community. We have 
characterized the unfolding of a 


historic trend. We have considered , 


the ways in which collaborative co- 
operation can help us to achieve a 
wider community interest. We have 
suggested educational aims and meth- 
ods which would build capacity for 
making practical democratic judg- 
ments in the public interest. 

We dare to be hopeful because we 
now see the job to be done. We dare 
to be hopeful because human expe- 
rience shows that a fuller and more 
understanding use of education for a 
public interest is the only foundation 
upon which a world community can 
be built. [Vol. XVII, No. 9] 


The Navy V-12 and the 
Peacetime College 


By D. LUTHER EVANS 


The Implications of Naval Procedure for the Collegiate Process 


HIS article is not intended to 

be a critical evaluation of the 

college V-12 program of the 
United States Navy. It does aim, 
however, to enumerate many of the 
educational consequences which any 
rigorous appraisal of the program will 
necessarily consider. Although the 
V-12 activity remained throughout 
the war a college program in which 
the normal pattern of college life was 
very satisfactorily preserved, the 
Navy character of the program inev- 
itably left its marks on college 


thought and action. Naval activity 


and discipline, participated in by 
hundreds of uniformed students who 
were constantly aware of a prospective 
engagement with danger and death, 
furnished lessons for postwar educa- 
tion which the colleges cannot afford 
to ignore. 

Both in its dynamic and in its 
democratic character, the V-12 pro- 
gram suggests important ideals for 
the American college. The program 
was dynamic, in the first place, 
because it carried a sense of momen- 


- tous responsibility. Established as a 


necessity in days of emergency, it 
gave to the participating colleges a 
spirit of urgent purposiveness. The 
V-12 trainees were real members of 
the armed forces of their country, 
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engaged as fighters for freedom in a 
world-wide struggle against the powers 
of injustice. I do not mean to say 
that the V-12 units were constant 
scenes of flamboyant patriotism or 
that the trainees grandiosely pro- 
claimed themselves the saviors of 
mankind, but I do affirm that, with 
few exceptions, the V-12 seamen had 
a sense of duty and devotion which 
far transcended their loyalty to local 
groups and tasks. The war is over, 
but for postwar students there remain 
prodigious jobs which will demand the 
utmost in heroism and sacrifice. The 
colleges, if they are to be true to their 
wartime inspiration, will continue to 
be centers of courageous and unselfish 
idealism. 

In the second place, the V-12 pro- 
gram was dynamic because the trainees 
very definitely realized that they were 
being prepared for a specific and 
necessary pursuit. Although the total 
V-12 experience gave its participants 
social and cultural values of lifelong 
significance, it was primarily initiated 
to give the benefits of a college educa- 
tion to young men who would immedi- 
ately employ those benefits in their 
capacity as Navy officers. The success 
of the V-12 instructional process, both 
for teacher and student, is testimony 
to the importance of vocational moti- 
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vation in the college course. Not 
only technical and practical, but also 
theoretical and interpretive, studies 
have more meaning and vitality when 
they are related to a student’s pro- 
fessional career. Not only was V-12 
education vocationally motivated, but 
the motivation combined individual 
competency with altruistic consecra- 
tion. If the problems of peace are to 
be attacked with the audacious and 
self-surrendering spirit of wartime, 
colleges must provide vocational guid- 
ance and preparation which are 
sensitive to the claims and aspirations 
of the most daring social idealism. 
The V-12 program was democratic, 
in the first place, in that it was avail- 
able to colleges of many types and 
purposes. Public and private, religious 
and secular, rural and municipal, 
technical and cultural, all were rep- 
resented on the list of V-12 institu- 
tions. A remarkable feature of this 
diversified array of colleges was the 
success of their common basic cur- 
riculum. This success suggests for 
postwar education the desirability of 
a similar general-education program 
for all our colleges. There is, of course, 
a necessary place for divergent and 
unusual courses in college curricu- 
lums, even in the freshman year, but 
the multitudinous transfers from col- 
lege to college, the values of a common 
background for the nation-wide pro- 
fessions, and the usual benefits of 
co-operative curriculum-building, all 
point to the desirability of some 
uniform content in the junior-division 
program of all the colleges. A well- 


organized, co-operative effort to attain 
the best possible general-education cur- 
riculum for all institutions of higher 
learning would promote the best kind 
of intercollege conference and discus- 
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sion, would reduce the provincialism 
and superficiality of the customary 
elementary college courses, and would 
provide junior-division instructors 
with the most authoritative and 
essential materials for their study 
and teaching. I am not arguing that 
all professors should teach basic 
courses in the same way or with the 
same emphases; this would be neither 
desirable nor possible. Nor am I 
arguing that college students should 
all graduate with identical views on 
social issues. I am only suggesting 
that freedom of interpretation which 
does not involve some common funda- 
mental ideas in the minds of many 
interpreters will always result in social 
and intellectual confusion. Whenever 
there is a lack of sufficient common 
knowledge among disputants, there 
can never be constructive controversy 
or mutual understanding. Already, 
many Americans are overemphasizing 
the partial and the partisan in the 
contemporary social mind. It is high 
time that we cease to think in terms of 
blocs, sects, ideologies, and races, and 
learn to stress ideas which display the 
universality and unity of human 
knowledge. 

The second indication of the V-12 
program’s democratic character lay 
in its insistence upon ability and 
achievement as the sole criteria for the 
admission and retention of trainees. 
The program was available to any 
young American who could meet its 
physical, mental, and age require- 
ments. Civilians and servicemen, city 
youth and farmers, rich and poor, all 
were eligible to apply for entrance. 
Social class, family background, and 
financial status were meaningless in 
the comradery of the V-12 unit and 
regiment. And when the V-12 stu- 
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dent failed to meet the physical, 
academic, officer-aptitude, or dis- 
ciplinary standards of the program, 
no external influence or pressure 
could save him from separation and 
transfer. This insistence upon indi- 
vidual merit and accomplishment 
gave integrity to the program as a 
whole and confidence to the individual 
trainee. Here again, we have a 
challenging postwar objective for the 
American college—the ideal of a 
democratic collegiate education which 
will be available to all, irrespective 
of race, color, class, or wealth. To 
no more beneficial or urgent ideal 
can the taxes or gifts of our citizens 
be dedicated. 


S AN activity following Navy 
policy and procedure, the V-12 
program has given suggestions for the 
procurement, preparation, progress, 
and promotion of college faculty 
members. 

To begin with, the colleges would 
procure better all-round instructors, if 
they followed the Navy system of 
thoroughly investigating all appli- 
cants. It is not fair to the college, 
students, community, or teachers, for 
a college to investigate merely the pro- 
fessional preparation and competency 
of a prospective faculty member. 
Colleges have a right and reason to 
know a great deal about an applicant’s 
philosophy of education; his ability to 
co-operate with his faculty, neighbors, 
and colleagues; his capacity and 
willingness to assume responsibility 
and leadership beyond the call of his 
immediate departmental duties; and 
his adherence to what is generally 
recognized by intelligent members of 
his community as socially approvable 
morality. I certainly am not arguing 
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for narrow or dogmatic requirements 
for entrance and continuance in the 
teaching profession; I only wish to 
suggest that the college, no less than 
the Navy, may legitimately expect its 
personnel to be satisfactory citizens as 
well as satisfactory professors. Again, 
the Navy provides a lesson in teacher 
procurement in the freedom it allows 
in the application for a commission. 
Thousands of Americans applied for 
commissions in the Navy during the 
war without feeling in any way that 
they were performing a presumptuous 
or unseemly act. Colleges will never 
get in touch with the best available 
instructors so long as administrators 
and professors retain the present 
unwarranted and unjust prejudice 
that a self-initiated application for a 
college position is somehow or other an 
unethical and deplorable performance. 
The same thing applies to the usual 
hesitancy on the part of professors in 
seeking a change of location. In 
higher education we need more of the 
Navy theory that a man or woman 
should have the right to seek through 
approved channels the location and 
position most conducive to his useful- 
ness and growth. In the minds of too 
many educators today, an attempt 
by a professor to obtain a new position 
through his own efforts is regarded as 
unworthy of professional dignity and 
disloyal to the institution he is serving. 
Like missionaries, professors should be 
free and ready to go wherever their 
services can be most beneficial to man- 
kind. Permanent tenure is a necessary 
and valuable protection to intellectual 
freedom, but when it becomes solely 
an inducement to inertia and com- 
placency, it destroys its purpose and 
sanction. Finally, the Navy concep- 
tion of procurement gives the lie to 
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the belief that men who are estab- 
lished in one profession cannot 
adequately achieve in another calling. 
The success of Navy officers, brought 
into service from many vocations to 
perform strange and exacting duties 
in complicated modern warfare, is 
convincing testimony of man’s intel- 
lectual and professional adaptability. 
In line with this Navy experience, 
would it not be stimulating and 
profitable to the educational process 
to bring into the classroom achievers 
in non-educational enterprises? Why 
not use a congressman for a course in 
political science, a banker for a 
seminar in economics, or an actor for 
a workshop in dramatics? 

In its program of officer indoctrina- 
tion, the Navy offers a suggestion for 
the preparation of new instructors. 
As the Navy gives to its incoming 
officers inspirational and _ informa- 
tional courses in naval history, tradi- 
tion, and administration, why should 
not the college tell the beginning 
teacher about the history, meaning, 
and organization of higher education? 
An appreciative comprehension of the 
rise of modern institutions of higher 
learning, a sympathetic but critical 
understanding of the history and 
purpose of the college he is to serve, 
and a practical conception of the main 
problems of instruction, administra- 
tion, public relations, and student 
affairs would give to the new instructor 
an increased faith and confidence in 
his calling. 

The Navy stimulates the progress 
of its officers by assigning temporary 
duty in activities which stimulate new 
ideas and attitudes; by providing 
advanced and helpful correspondence 
courses; by offering refresher courses 
when a review of technical and 
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theoretical knowledge is advisable; 
and by giving the younger officers 
frequent opportunity for responsible 
administrative action. All of these 
Navy procedures are present in the 
college process, but they will need 
more extensive use. More exchange 
professorships would give the advan- 
tages of the Navy’s temporary duty; 
learned societies should authorize and 
support committees for the prepara- 
tion of advanced correspondence 
courses in the various fields of knowl- 
edge; grants should be more frequently 
given to professors to permit refresher 
study in their respective departmental 
subjects; and, finally, the younger 
men and women on our faculties 
should be given more frequent and 
important opportunities for admin- 
istrative work in the college pro- 
grams. We live in a fluid social and 
intellectual world, and only those pro- 
fessors who keep up with the flow of 
ideas and events can serve their gener- 
tion with authority and effectiveness. 
Navy procedure has three inter- 
esting suggestions with respect to the 
problem of promotion in college facul- 
ties. The first suggestion is to be 
found in the Navy’s system of setting 
up definite time and achievement 
standards for the advancement of 
petty officers. In many colleges of 
the country, instructors are dis- 
couraged, if not disgruntled, because 
they do not know whether or not 
they are meeting the required criteria 
for promotion in their respective 
institutions. An instructor who is 
not promoted after three years of 
service in one institution has the 
moral right to know whether he is a 
satisfactory man who cannot be 
advanced for the lack of a vacancy, 
or whether he is inadequate in his 
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position and cannot count on a pro- 
motion. In either case, the instructor 
will be given information which will be 
useful to him in planning his pro- 
fessional future. In the second place, 
the wartime practice in the Navy of 
giving rapid promotion to officers 
unusually qualified to carry on grave 
duties is a suggestion for the speedy 
promotion of extraordinarily compe- 
tent men in the college field. Edu- 
cators talk a lot about procuring and 
keeping brilliant young men for the 
teaching profession, but they dis- 
courage young men of great accom- 
plishment and promise by making 
them go through the tedious routine 
of promotion set up for the advance- 
ment of the average men. When full 
professorships are granted on the basis 
of ability and achievement rather than 
on the grounds of age and tenure, 
then scholarship and research will 
enjoy a real priority in the college 
perspective. Third, in the matter 
of professional development and pro- 
motion the practice of senior Navy 
officers of frequently criticizing or 
commending junior officers face to 
face is pointedly significant. Pro- 
fessors are so reluctant to give favor- 
able or unfavorable criticisms to their 
colleagues that many opportunities 
for helpful guidance and intimate 
fellowship are completely missed. 


HE V-12 experience has several 

significant implications in the 
area of collegiate instruction. Here 
are the major implications: the inte- 
gration of related subjects into in- 
clusive core courses; the continued 
improvement of foreign-language in- 
struction to effect an earlier working 
knowledge of the languages taught; a 
more widespread use of visual aids of 
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all kinds in classroom, laboratory, and 
gymnasium; the popularization of 
fundamental science courses, not only 
as basic subjects for later tech- 
nological courses, but also as founda- 
tions for the better understanding of 
our present industrial and mechanical 
age; and the establishment, as integral 
and important parts of the total cur- 
riculum, of courses designed to improve 
the permanent physical fitness of stu- 
dents. Noteworthy in the entire 
instructional process of the V-12 
program was the insistence upon 
heavy weekly schedules of academic 
work; the maintenance of high stand- 
ards for passing on to advanced 
and specialized curriculums; and the 
requirement that assignments be com- 
pleted within time limits announced 
and in strict compliance with direc- 
tions given. In indicating these exact- 
ing aspects of the V-12 curricular and 
instructional program, I do not intend 
to urge that student existence be 
ascetic, rigid, and joyless; nor am I 
suggesting that student originality 
and initiative should not have a large 
place in college activities. I am only 
indicating that in some part of his 
college program the student should 
become seriously and actively aware 
of the importance of discipline and 
duty in our contemporary socialized 
communal life. The college of the 
atomic age must be more a place 
for the development of a trained and 
sensitive social consciousness, and less 
a place for egoistic self-realization. 

An outstanding contribution of the 
V-12 program to the problem of 
instructional adequacy lies in its 
demonstration that liberal or. cultural 
education need not be isolated from 
practical and technical affairs. In 
the V-12 curricular plan, the general 
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and theoretical courses were related 
directly and constructively to special- 
ized and applied studies. The rela- 
tionships between general liberal 
scholarship and efficient leadership 
were illustrated repeatedly in reports 
of V-12 graduates’ success in combat 
and in command. The work of V-12 
civilian professors was a living exam- 
ple of curricular integration. Teachers 
of the social sciences and humani- 
ties found themselves teaching V-12 
courses in mathematics and physics 
with proficiency, profit, and even 
pleasure. Interdepartmental co-oper- 
ation was more than a fanciful hope; 
it was a daily fact. The V-12 success 
in the integrating of interpretative 
and practical courses is a telling proof 
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that both theory and technology can 
have a logical place in the student’s 
world of mind. 

The implications of the V-12 pro- 
gram mentioned here are admittedly 
discoverable in the college training 
program of the Army and in the other 
training programs of the Navy. It is 
also acknowledged that many edu- 
cators will find in the V-12 program 
suggestions different from those offered 
here. But however important® or 
unimportant the particular suggestions 
in this article may be, the blending 
of idealistic purposiveness and prag- 
matic efficiency in the total V-12 
experience will long remain an inspira- 
tion and challenge to American higher 
education. [Vol. XVII, No. 9] 
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Educational Plans of Soldiers 


By CLARENCE R. CARPENTER anp CLARENCE E. GLICK 


A Study of Soldier-Students at Biarritz American University 


millions of soldiers in the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations were 
classified by the Army as eligible 
either for redeployment to other 
theaters or for return to the United 
States and discharge. Because of 
limited shipping space and plans for 
the movement of troops, however, 
many of these soldiers were to have 
months of tedious waiting before 
leaving Europe. To meet the situa- 
tion in the European Theater, two 
Army University Centers, one at 
Shrivenham, England, and the other 
at Biarritz, France, were established 
by the War Department as one means 
of maintaining morale and at the same 
time of giving soldier-students oppor- 
tunities to begin or continue their 
college and university work or voca- 
tional and professional training. 
Biarritz American University re- 
ceived almost four thousand soldier- 
students at the beginning of the first 
term on August 20, 1945. These 
soldiers had been selected and allo- 
cated from Army units stationed 
throughout the European Theater. 
The quotas were filled by Information 
and Education Officers from the 
applicants who were interested in 
doing college work, although at that 
time very limited information was 
available about the Army university 
program. After the surrender of 


GS nitions after V-E Day, some 


Japan, more ships were made avail- 
able and, in consequence, redeploy- 
ment was speeded up. About one 
thousand students left their studies at 
Biarritz during the first term and 
returned to the United States. 

The Research Unit, Academic Divi- 
sion, of the University undertook to 
evaluate the educational program as 
an indication of the future plans of 
the Biarritz students. At the end of 
the seventh week, one week before 
the end of the term, 2,775 students 
answered 57 questions or items of a 
carefully prepared Opinion Schedule 
dealing with their status, evaluation 
of the educational program, and expe- 
riences with French civilians in 
Biarritz. A week later, an Opinion 
Schedule was completed by 229, or 
85 per cent, of the members of the 
faculty. Returns from both student — 
and faculty studies are used here to 
summarize the future educational 
plans of Biarritz American University 
soldier-students. 

The soldier-students who partic- 
ipated in the study represented all 
branches of the Army, since the quota 
system for selecting students ensured 
this. Both enlisted men and officers 
were selected proportionately to the 
numbers serving as enlisted men (92 
per cent) and officers (8 per cent). 
They came from all parts of the 
United States, the largest numbers 
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coming from sections with the largest 
populations. The median age of the 
enlisted men was twenty-three years. 
Finally, there was fair representation 
of all levels of higher education in 
about the proportion found for college 
students in the Army as a whole; 
namely, 30 per cent were high-school 
graduates, 58 per cent had gone to 
college, 12 per cent had been grad- 
uated, and 5 per cent had done grad- 
uate work. Therefore, it may be con- 
cluded that the soldier-students who 
gave information about their future 
educational plans were a fair sampling 
of college-level soldiers who were in 
Europe in October, 1945. 


F THE 2,775 individuals ques- 

tioned, 66 per cent of the first- 
term students had “definite” or 
“probable” plans for going to school 
after being discharged from the Army. 
Forty-six per cent said that they 
“definitely planned to return to 
school,” and 20 per cent stated that 
they would “probably return to 
school.” In addition, 15 per cent 
were “not sure.” 

By contrast, only 10 per cent said 
that they were “certain not to return 
to school,” and 8 per cent said that 
they “did not think they would 
return to school.” Thirteen per cent 
of the students came to Biarritz Amer- 
ican University “‘to get vocational 
training” or to take training courses 
in small business, business law, ac- 
counting, soils, general field crops, and 
dairying. These students very prob- 
ably represent a large number of 
soldiers who feel the need for “short 
courses,” terminal or refresher courses, 
which are closely related to their 
vocational and professional work. It 
may be expected that such individuals 
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will want these kinds of courses when 
they return to the United States, if 
they are available and conditions 
make further study practical. 

A study of postwar educational 
plans of soldiers showed that about 
8 per cent of the Army’s male per- 
sonnel, or approximately 625,000 men, 
planned to return to full-time school- 
work after being discharged. An 
additional 4 per cent were uncertain 
about full-time schooling, and 19 per 
cent planned part-time schooling after 
the war.! 

The significant generalization which 
emerges from the information avail- 
able is that more than two-thirds of 
those soldiers with capacities, inter- 
ests, and educational backgrounds 
like those of the soldiers who came to 
Biarritz will want to continue their 
education. Furthermore, it is esti- 
mated that about one-tenth of this 
sampling of men will take advantage 
of other specialized kinds of training 
opportunities. 

Those individuals who had plans 
for returning to school indicated the 
type of institution they expected to 
attend or the kind of study they 
hoped to pursue after being discharged 
from the Army. The results are 
summarized as follows: 


Regular college or university 
courses (undergraduate or graduate).. 67 
Evening classes in a college or university. 10 
Special professional school, not a college 
Extension courses of a college or university 2 
Commercial school, other than high school 2 
Other special schools 
On-the-job training.................... 
Not sure what kind of school they would 
attend 


It is significant to observe that of 
all the students who expected to go on 
with their studies, 67 per cent planned 


*Report B-133 (March, 1945), Information and 
Education Division, Army Service Forces. 
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to go full time to a college or univer- 
sity. In as much as the GI Bill 
provides incentives for full-time col- 
lege attendance, some educators might 
be inclined to feel that this percentage 
is too low. Of course, many of the 
soldiers plan to take jobs and at the 
same time continue their academic 
or professional vocational education. 
Colleges and universities can serve 
the latter by providing more than the 
normal number of evening classes and 
extension courses. When regular col- 
lege work and evening and extension 
services are combined, it is found that 
four-fifths of the students who expect 
to continue their education will do so 
within the broad programs of colleges 
or universities. Special professional 
schools may expect fairly heavy en- 
rollments. It may be noted that only 
8 per cent of the students were not 
sure about the kind of schooling they 
planned to undertake when discharged. 


HE soldiers who enrolled at 

Biarritz American University se- 
lected courses under somewhat dif- 
ferent conditions from those which 
normally affect course selections in 
American institutions. Some selected 
interesting “luxury” or “cultural” 
courses which they had not previously 
had an opportunity to study. Others 
elected courses which they might not 
have a chance to study later or which 
they would not be able to afford in 
terms of the time and expense. Many 
chose studies which they believed to 
be directly related to their own per- 
sonal problems and experiences. Pre- 
requisites for courses were stated as 
usual but the requirements were not 
so strictly applied as in most Amer- 
ican institutions. The soldier-students 
were not so directly influenced at 
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Biarritz by the opinions and attitudes 
of parents and teachers as they would 
have been in institutions at home. It 
is probable, therefore, that the courses 
selected were rather closely related to 
the soldiers’ real interests and needs. 

The curriculum at the University 
was, of necessity, limited by practical 
considerations, although its structure 
was largely planned on the basis of a 
careful survey of the students’ inter- 
ests. The usual program consisted of 
three courses. Some students were 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF StTuDENTS ENROLLED IN THE 
Supyect-Matrer Areas oF Biarritz Army 
UNIVERSITY WITH PercentaGes DesiriInc 
CoursEs IN THE AREAS 


PERCENTAGES 
Courses AVAILABLE 

Total Courses 

Enrollment | Desired 
(1) (2) (3) 
7 
Commerce and economics... . 26 21 
Engineering................ 5 7 
anes 7 27 
Se 28 13 

Science, including 

mathematics............. 17 23 


unable to take courses which they 
wanted because they were not offered 
or because all scheduled sections were 
filled. Fifty per cent got all three 
courses which they wanted; 36 per 
cent got two desired courses; I1 per 
cent got only one of the courses they 
wanted; while 3 per cent could not get 
any preferred courses. An item in the 
schedule asked the men to list courses 
that they wanted but could not get. 
The results shown in Table I indicate, 
in summary, the types of educational 
work which the soldier-students actu- 
ally selected (see Column 2) and the 
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courses for which they expressed a 
desire (see Column 3). Note, especially, 
the disparity in figures for the fine- 
arts section. The data suggest rough 
probable emphases of interest of 
soldier-students in broad _ subject- 
matter fields. 


NFORMATION on the length of 

time the soldier-students at Biar- 
ritz planned to go to college relates 
especially closely to policies and plans 
of colleges and universities, which are 
already taxed to the limits of their 
capacities by the number of returning 
veterans. In addition, the number of 
veterans returning to colleges and 
universities and the duration of their 
stay will affect markedly the employ- 
ment conditions in the United States. 

The Biarritz soldier-students who 
anticipated returning to school were 
asked how long they expected to 
go to school or college after being 
discharged; their answers are sum- 
marized here: 


Per 

Cent 
For not more than one year............ 7 
From one year to two years............ 17 
From two years to three years.......... 18 
From three years to four years.......... 20 
From four years to five years........... x 
6 


It is significant to observe that 76 
per cent of the soldier-students were 
able to estimate the length of time 
they anticipated being in school. An 
inspection of percentage figures given 
in the preceding table indicates that 
the soldiers who co-operated in this 
study, and thousands more whom 
they represent, plan to get college 
degrees. It is estimated that from 12 
per cent to 14 per cent of those going 
to college may take graduate or pro- 
fessional courses. Educational admin- 
istrators may expect, therefore, that 
most veterans entering college will 
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have the achievement of degrees as 
their objectives. That they may be 
more successful than average college 
students in obtaining them is suggested 
by the opinions of faculty members 
about the qualifications and motiva- 
tion of soldier-students who attended 
Biarritz American University. 

It should be remembered that 
soldiers came to Biarritz directly from 
their units. They had received exten- 
sive military training and the majority 
of them had experienced combat 
operations. Most of them’ were 
anxiously awaiting redeployment. 
Furthermore, the surroundings at 
Biarritz were those of a French resort 
town and not a university campus. 
The seaside town was having its first 
season after four years of German 
occupation. Therefore, the students 
might well have considered them- 
selves war-weary and deserving of 
rest and recreation rather than in 
need of serious study. Most of the 
soldiers who came to Biarritz were 
college students whose academic work 
had been interrupted by the war. The 
majority of them had been in the 
Army for about two and one-half 
years; but they had matured far 
more than this period of time might 
indicate. They felt that they had 
“lost time” and that they should 
“make it up.” They were delighted 
“to get the break” of being relieved 
of military duties and to be sent to an 
Army university. Most of them were 
anxious to test themselves again for 
college work or to demonstrate to 
themselves for the first time whether 
or not they could do college work. 
And finally, if they did not apply 
themselves reasonably well, they knew 
they would be sent back to their units. 

The faculty, composed of 281 mem- 
bers, mostly mature men from about 
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140 American colleges and univer- 
sities, was agreeably surprised by the 
reactions of soldier-students to aca- 
demic work. Almost unanimously, 
they rated the attitudes of the soldier- 
students toward their courses either 
as “superior” (22 per cent) or “‘excel- 
lent” (70 per cent). According to the 
considered opinions and numerous 
reports of faculty members, the stu- 
dents were strongly motivated and 
capable of good academic achievement. 
The results from Biarritz indicate 
that ex-soldiers who return to colleges 
and universities will suffer a far lower 
percentage of academic casualties 
than students in the average state 
university normally do. The prob- 
abilities are that a much higher per- 
centage than normal will remain in 
college until they get their degrees. 


N ANALYSIS of the reasons 
A given by soldiers for wanting to 
come to Biarritz showed that the most 
important reason by counted fre- 
quency was that of “becoming ad- 
justed or readjusted” to college work 
and of getting “‘back into the swing” 
of studying. Correspondingly, when 
questioned as to the most important 
value they had derived from the 
experiences at this Army university, 
the largest group reported that the 
work had helped them to get adjusted 
or readjusted to college work. The 
second most important derived value 
was that study at the Army university 
had helped them decide the problem 
of going, or returning, to college. 
Likewise, in the opinion of the mem- 
bers of the faculty, the most impor- 
tant value which students received 
from studying at Biarritz was the 
progress they made toward a read- 
justment to civilian life and academic 
work. Of particular importance, in 
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connection with academic work, it 
was believed by both the faculty and 
students that they regained their 
ability for more effective study. 

Thirty times as many soldier- 
students reported that their experi- 
ences at Biarritz American University 
increased their desire to go to college 
or to get other additional training (60 
per cent) as reported a decrease in 
their desire for more academic or pro- 
fessional training (2 per cent). Thirty- 
seven per cent said their interests and 
plans were not affected. 

In the light of these facts and in 
consideration of the widespread uncer- 
tainty of soldiers about their ability 
to study effectively again, and in 
consequence, the desire they have to 
themselves out” at college work, 
it may be wise for educational institu- 
tions to adapt their procedures to 
meet this need. The suggestion is 
that an arrangement be made which 
would permit ex-soldiers to engage in 
full-scale standard college work for 
one quarter or a semester, as a means 
of providing them with basic experi- 
ences needed for reaching a decision 
about continuing college and for 
planning an educational program. 
The efficacy and usefulness of such a 
plan would be greatly increased if in 
some way the odium and penalties of 
“flunking out” or failing could be 
reduced or completely removed. Qual- 
ifying examinations, although useful, 
are not entirely adequate for selection 
purposes because the average ex- 
soldier needs at least two or three 
weeks, according to observations made 
at Biarritz, to make adjustments to 
an academic program, including the 
regaining of his ability to study and 
to learn. 

The extent to which the educational 

[Continued on page 498] 
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Literature and Integration 


By MYRON F. WICKE 


The Essential Core of a Liberal Education 


DUCATIONALLY speaking, 
kK each generation seems to find it 

necessary to create its own 
shibboleth, and the shibboleth of 
today is “integration.” One can hardly 
read a current discussion of educa- 
tional problems without sooner or 
later stumbling over the word. The 
reason is not hard to find. Present- 
day segmented education will lose any 
race with destiny unless knowledge is 
again viewed as a whole, and not as 
an almost infinite series of specializa- 
tions which divide instead of join us. 
It is high time that synthesis 
should draw the vigorous attention of 
educators. 

Having decided, however, the need 
for integration, the more difficult 
problem still remains. How shall 
integration be achieved? How shall 
we put back together again what the 
modern curriculum has so completely 
fractured into seemingly discrete bits? 

The thesis of this brief paper is that 
one of the oldest and most effective 
methods of synthesis is the intelligent 
study of literature. Surely this is not 
the only method of achieving integra- 
tion, nor is it the only reason for lit- 
erary study. It is, however, a valuable 
method and an available one. For 
literature at its best mirrors life, 
interprets life, illuminates life; liter- 
ature gives pleasure as it gives 
profit. It is the regal though always 
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available pastime. But it is also a 
natural integrator. 

Methods of teaching literature vary 
as widely as teachers vary, and no 
man can say with assurance that his 
method is the most effective. But 
one can say with more assurance that 
certain methods are not effective and 
not useful. Literature is often taught 
as if it were a museum, a place for 
housing the written relics of the ages, 
where people who have nothing better 
to do may tarry for a moment in quiet 
reverence before they pass on to the 
important work of the world. Often 
it is taught as an encyclopedic moun- 
tain which must be scaled before one 
may achieve education. Names, dates, 
movements, and controversies—these 
appear to some to be the meaning in 
reading. To still others the study of 
literature is purely an aesthetic mat- 
ter. One must master the forms and 
grow conscious of the tricks of the 
craftsman. A poem, says one of these, 
must not mean, but be. The rest will 
take care of itself. These are a few of 
the methods that render literature 
sterile to many students. 

But there are still others who 
believe that though form and method 
are important, inseparable indeed 
from a work as a whole, still what 
matters most of all is what a literary 
work has to say about life. President 
Chalmers of Kenyon College tells of a 
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worn-out old man who appeared in 
the divorce courts to obtain a divorce 
from his wife. Testifying that she 
talked almost without ceasing, so that 
he had scarcely peace to hear himself 
think, he asked release from his per- 
petual talking machine. “What does 
she talk about?” the judge asked. 
“She don’t say,” was the reply. Lit- 
erature is important, however, for 
what it does say; and because it is 
always saying things about human 
beings, it is able to help in the process 
of integration. 


ITERATURE deals with men and 
women in every area of life. 
Especially effective in explaining hu- 
man beings are the novel, the play, 
the short story; but effective in some 
degree also are the poem and the 
essay. In a competent novel, one is 
confronted with a test-tube exper- 
iment in human life. The author 
seems to say to us: Here are some men 
and women you may or may not have 
met. At any rate, they are people like 
yourself, interesting people. I shall 
place them in a striking situation and 
we shall see what will happen. Trust 
me to be fair in applying the laws of 
cause and effect, as I have observed 
these laws. But we shall both, I the 
writer and you the reader, learn some- 
thing about ourselves as we watch 
these people live. You will doubtless 
have many questions to ask. You 
will wonder “Why?” and “How?” 
You will ask whether there is no way 
to save the situation—whether these 
people deserve what happens to them. 
I shall probably not answer these 
questions for you; perhaps I could not 
if I would. For that is your part of 
this miracle of literary communica- 
tion. You will need to bring a vig- 
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orous and alert intellectual equipment 
to the reading if you would find the 
answers to your questions. 

Clearly, when it comes to the 
matter of interpreting life, we must 
call to our aid all the intellectual skills 
we have. Psychology, philosophy, 
sociology, and economics—these and 
the other disciplines will help us to 
interpret the problem which a literary 
artist pictures for us. It is nearly 
impossible to avoid calling upon all we 
know about life when we are faced 
with the implications of a great novel. 

It is at this point that the teacher’s 
personality and training are crucial. 
It is the teacher who must succeed 
first of all in making the student look 
with alert eyes at the literary exper- 
iment before him. He must aid the 
student to see that the experience of 
the people of whom he is reading is 
useful to his own growing personality 
and to his own understanding of life. 
And having captured the student’s 
attention, the teacher must have the 
equipment to show that character is 
to be understood in wholes and that 
any knowledge that throws light upon 
even a segment of the whole is rel- 
evant and perhaps important. In the 
study of good books, this will involve 
marshaling knowledge, not ostenta- 
tiously, to show that one knows it, 
but rather as the key to a situation. 
How quickly the learnings of philos- 
ophy, of psychology, of history, of 
economic and social law, take their 
places in the jigsaw puzzle of the 
problems raised in good literature. 
This is not to imply that the teacher 
must be calling always for a psycho- 
logical idea, or a sociological. These 
will come naturally and as easily as 
the problems arise, and need hardly 
be labeled. Nevertheless, it is good 
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for young people to see again and 
again that true knowledge is never 
irrelevant, that it has something to 
say about the major issues of life. 
One has only to consider a novel or 
play, selected at random, to illustrate 
how naturally the integrations occur. 
An excellent example is Samuel But- 
ler’s The Way of All Flesh, but it 
might quite as well be The Grapes of 
Wrath, or a book by Lewis, or a play 
by O’Neill. In The Way of All Flesh 
we are brought face to face with all 
the happy and unhappy situations 
which parents face in their relation- 
ships to their children. The parents 
here look at the family through the 
eyes of a generation different from 
ours, but, even so, the social compar- 
isons are striking and illuminating. 
This theme is, however, only a core 
about which a thousand other issues 
cluster. There is much to be eval- 
uated, many characters to be ap- 
praised, an ecclesiastical system to be 
pondered, a social system to be 
judged. Here is a warped personality, 
here a sound one. Ethics, religion, 
educational theory, adolescent psy- 
chology—all these and innumerable 
other kinds of questions arise. Hardly 
a page but one is brought face to face 
with a major difficulty of living, and 
one must consider his own attitude 
toward it and make up his own mind. 
There is, however, still another 
factor to be taken account of. The 
teacher of literature has as his ally the 
dynamic of literature itself. It is one 
thing to discuss the possibility of 
immortality when one has had no 
personal realization of death, when 
death has never come close to one’s 
own circle of loved ones. It is another 
matter to talk of immortality soon 
after the heart has been torn by the 
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first is entirely academic in nature; 
the second is more real in its warmth 
and penetration. To be sure, the best 
literary experience is no substitute for 
actual experience; but it is much 
closer to the real thing, for those who 
are willing to surrender themselves to 
the book, than is a mere academic 
discussion. For it is the witchery of a 
book that it can make us forget our- 
selves and make us relive the expe- 
rience of the characters with whom 
we are spiritually associated through 
the printed page. Since literature 
works through the emotions of the 
reader, since it makes us feel as well 
as know, it has an unusual ability to 
impress ideas upon the mind. “Ideas,” 
said George Eliot, “are poor ghosts 
until they become incarnate.” In lit- 
erature they become almost incarnate, 
almost flesh and blood. It is the dif- 
ference between the literature of 
knowledge and the literature of power 
of which De Quincey wrote. The lit- 
erature of power can move us as it 
instructs us, and it instructs us more 
vigorously because it first moves us. 
Thus the power for integration which 
literature offers the teacher is fortified 
by the nature of literature itself to 
impregnate the mind with ideas 
through the emotions. 

These facts alone make the intelli- 
gent study of literature the essential 
core of all liberal education. This does 
not mean that only the so-called great 
books are usable for the purpose; good 
books will also do the job. How well 
it is done depends largely upon how 
well the teacher sees the possibility of 
his subject. But no teacher is faced 
with a finer opportunity than the 
teacher of literature. For all knowledge 
is his province. [Vol. XVII, No. 9 
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Industry and the Scientific Method 


By H. F. WILLKIE 


The Relation of Learning to an Industrial Culture 


VEN haphazard change fre- 
K quently shows patterns. Most 

people observe these accidental 
patterns, call them “natural,” and 
hope for the repetition of those which 
are favorable and the elimination of 
those which are not. Change, how- 
ever, can be controlled, within limits, 
of course, by man’s intelligence. After 
eons of trial-and-error experiment, we 
are beginning to grasp this fact. 

We suddenly find ourselves pro- 
jected into what everyone calls a 
“scientific” age, and dependent upon 
a culture which is predominantly 
industrial. If industry is to deserve 
any shreds of free enterprise with 
which to protect itself from the in- 
clement blasts of collectivism, it must 
learn to apply the methods of science 
in the service of an entire society. So 
far, it has used a minimum of science 
to mask a philosophy which is in the 
main exploitive, greedy, and pred- 
atory. What effective uses can it 
make of science—besides hoodwinking 
the public with a man in a white coat? 

Through applied sociology and eco- 
nomics, industry can often open up 
new markets which not only provide 
for disposition of its own products but 
which vitalize the entire business 
cycle as well. These new markets may 
be limited and local or they may be 
vast and international. The sig- 
nificant point is, however, that one 


does not need new or underprivileged 
populations in order to find new 
markets. This is the crudest form of 
exploitation. Rather, one must dis- 
cover or create a new need in the 
minds and lives of the people who con- 
stitute the potential market. Already 
the advertising business has developed 
this method to some extent, but for 
profit first and only, and often without 
regard for the validity of the needs 
created. The fact that some of these 
are basic and fundamental is largely 
accidental; the fact that many of 
them are frivolous and ridiculous 
reflects the shallow nature of the 
research groundwork (if any) which 
preceded production, as well as the 
predatory attitude of producer toward 
consumer. 

Industrial research must reach out 
far ahead of production, forecast pos- 
sible avenues of approach to the 
markets of the future, and indicate 
the products with which those mar- 
kets may be supplied. Too small an 
amount of capital has been invested 
by industry in research during the 
last forty years, although a meager 
nucleus has established beyond a 
doubt the validity of research in 
industry. In the future, industry 
must be prepared to spend substan- 
tially greater and greater sums in this 
field if it is to develop effectively. 
When we consider the fact that most 
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of modern industry survives through 
exploiting the ideas generated during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, we see how niggardly our own 
age has been with fully creative 
thought. We tend to confuse hack 
research with pure research, to dignify 
any sort of semitechnical investiga- 
tion with the name research, and to 
call any counter flanked by shelves of 
reagents a laboratory. Even our 
larger laboratories glorify technolog- 
ical gadgets at the expense of creative 
thought, apparently oblivious of the 
fact that many of our modern mechan- 
ical marvels were visualized by a 
fifteenth-century artist and projected 
with the aid of charcoal and paper, a 
meager knowledge of mathematics, 
physics, and the liberal arts, and a 
brilliant creative mind. Even his 
more obscure contemporaries made a 
greater contribution to the backlog of 
ideas than come out of most modern 
laboratories—ideas which are still 
being used up without being replaced. 
Industry must abundantly replenish 
this fund of basic ideas if it is to sur- 
vive in the future. It cannot depend 
upon chance, but must anticipate 
change, and to some extent control it, 
through an infinite expansion of the 
scope and depth of research. 


URTHERMORE, industrial re- 

search must transcend purely 
selfish motives. The nature and phi- 
losophy of this research must change. 
Conventional industry now grudgingly 
spends comparatively small amounts 
for research which bears directly upon 
its own immediate problems and which 
promises a quick profit. This policy 
indicates a shortsighted point of view. 
The ideal industry must take all 
knowledge as its province and must 
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base its research program deep in the 
science and culture of our time. It 
must maintain a tradition of seeking 
for truth in the pure sciences, in his- 
tory, in the social sciences, and in the 
liberal arts, for these are the keys to 
modern living. It must abandon the 
present tendency, which is all too 
widespread, to convert engineers into 
high-grade plumbers and to turn 
advertising into a gigantic confidence 
game to flimflam both workers and 
consumers with data which are usu- 
ally more sensational than valid. 

In other words, industry must 
adopt the philosophy of objectivity 
and impersonal interest developed 
and fostered by the great men of 
science within modern times. It must 
also be willing to abide by all the con- 
sequences and responsibilities which 
follow adoption of this attitude. 
Along with this attitude, it must re- 
vive and apply the methods used by 
those men, and it must maintain 
them without shame and without 
judging their effectiveness on the 
basis of any immediate profits which 
they may produce. There can be no 
compromise with intellectual honesty 
or with the methods of science. Some 
industries which have stopped prosti- 
tuting their laboratories to their 
publicity departments already see the 
long-range advantages inherent in a 
more honest and effective use of the 
scientific method. 

In addition to this, the present 
monopolistic practice of regarding the 
results of research as a vested prop- 
erty must gradually give way to the 
philosophy that the fruits of research 
belong to all those who need them, 
with a consequent interchange of ideas, 
patents, copyrights, and formulas. 

All this cannot be done by industry 
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alone. Industry must unite with 
education; it must study the methods 
and materials best suited to education 
in the highest sense of the word. It 
must co-operate with local school 
systems, with universities, and with 
postgraduate research institutes in 
order to avail itself of the best possible 
advice; it must encourage the agencies 
of government to attack industrial 
problems and to supply valid data on 
products, methods, raw materials, 
and machinery to producer and con- 
sumer alike. At the same time it must 
extend its help to educational insti- 
tutions in order to stimulate them, 
to develop them, and to assist them 
in their work. Only then will industry 
and society develop reciprocal values, 
values which will in the long run pay 
off handsomely for all concerned. 


ITHIN the field of higher edu- 

cation alone, industry can make 
itself felt not only by financing re- 
search, which is an obvious—and 
sometimes corrupt—approach to the 
problem, but also by making its facil- 
ities available to students and faculty 
in both the liberal arts and the sci- 
ences, wherever the interests of both 
education and industry appear to 
coincide. It can do much to break 
down the mutual suspicion with which 
industry and higher education regard 
each other by showing plainly its 
desire to contribute to the general 
pool of knowledge and of ideas. It 
can foster the interchange of person- 
nel, including research staffs, students, 
and workmen, between education and 
industry, to the end that each may 
draw liberally upon the other’s intel- 
lectual resources, technical facilities, 
and physical plants. Just now, at the 
Indiana University Foundation, the 
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first steps are being taken to explore 
the possibilities of this sort of large- 
scale co-operation between industry 
and education. 

So much, in brief, for industrial 
research, which is only the spearhead 
for the industry of the future; not only 
must that industry tighten up its 
research philosophies along the lines 
indicated, but it must be prepared to 
take on a tremendous task of general 
public education outside its own gates. 
It must educate the consumer for 
better living, for higher economic 
standards, for better social conditions, 
for all those things which make life 
richer regardless of whether or not they 
stimulate the public to make an imme- 
diate purchase of a specific product. 

Within its own confines, industry 
should accept the responsibility for 
educating its workers, not exclusively 
as a part of the vast consumer group, 
but also as individuals functioning 
in an industrial unit. This responsi- 
bility includes the education of labor, 
as a group, not only in the specific 
tasks demanded by their employment 
but, in addition, along broader lines 
which may lead to individual improve- 
ment and advancement. It includes 
the education of technical men far 
beyond those limits set by the educa- 
tional institutions which now award 
degrees of a technical nature; for 
example, engineers must be educated 
in the social functions of their profes- 
sion as well as in advanced technical 
developments. Above all, they should 
be well educated in those three keys 
to our contemporary culture—the his- 
tory of our civilization and its place 
in the world pattern, the record of 
contemporary thought as expressed in 
our literature, and the tools of artic- 
ulation as preserved in our language. 
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Executives should not progress 
through seniority or by other anti- 
quated methods. They should, rather, 
arrive at positions of responsibility 
through education and training ad- 
ministered both within the industry 
and within universities equipped to 
handle such work. In other words, 
industry should recognize its obliga- 
tions to help pass on its improvements, 
through people, to society. 


HIS means that industry must 
make a clear-cut distinction be- 
tween “planning,” in the present 
sense so popular among both bureau- 
crats and industrialists, and the lib- 
eral education which will enable its 
workers to do their own thinking. We 
have come to believe in the infallibil- 
ity of the plan to the extent that we 
have faith in anything which appears 
on paper, anything which gives us 
directions, anything which resembles 
a blueprint. To this extent, the influ- 
ence of engineering and overempha- 
sized technology has corrupted us; the 
public at large has been conditioned to 
prefer leadership by directive to 
leadership by example. Even if indus- 
try is motivated only by the desire for 
self-preservation, it should educate 
these great masses of people so that 
they do not listen to every demagogue 
and so that they will start to do their 
own economic, political, and cultural 
thinking. So far, it has used the 
greatest mass-education device ever 
developed—advertising—for anything 
and everything but educative ends. 
In order to exercise any effective 
control over change, the shallow 
research methods now used by indus- 
try—methods which are, in effect, 
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survivals of an age of pillage and 
rape—must be revised and improved. 
The modern salesman is trained to 
sell unneeded gadgets to an ignorant 
public, and American industry is 
notorious for its production of con- 
sumer goods without considering the 
need which the consumer may have 
for such goods. A salesman is too 
frequently judged by his ability to 
dispose of these mountains of gadgets 
by methods which are ethically and 
morally very questionable. In an 
ideal industry, the salesman is a well- 
trained research man. He understands 
sociological and psychological instru- 
ments and knows how to make sound 
use thereof. He is, in a sense, an 
ambassador; he is a research man in 
the broadest sense of the word, for he 
serves society by advising on its needs, 
regardless of whether or not this sells 
his products. He builds a clientéle to 
the mutual advantage of the people 
and the industry he serves. Yet what 
industry can honestly say that it 
trains and uses such salesmen? 

It is all very well to castigate indus- 
try for its neglect, but the truth is that 
the problem is not entirely the respon- 
sibility of industry. It reflects a 
fundamental fault in our civilization, 
a failure to use our most potent tool, 
the scientific method, in our approach 
to all problems. It is futile to expect 
industry to be the one institution to 
apply the principles of science con- 
sistently and rationally. Industry’s 
ability to do this is contingent upon 
upgrading all society, upon advancing 
the frontiers of science along all 
fronts—if not simultaneously, at least 
concurrently—and society has a very 
long way to go. [Vol. XVII, No. 9] 


A Vocational Program for 
the Arts College’ 


In recent years there have been 
long and heated discussions as to 
whether the traditional four-year 
liberal-arts college should make major 
changes in its organization and courses 
to meet changing conditions. Some 
liberal-arts teachers call for drastic 
changes; others deny that anything 
has happened which demands change 
in either the content or the organiza- 
tion of the curriculums. Whether we 
belong to one camp or the other, I 
believe we shall all be forced to grant 
a few assumptions. 

The liberal-arts college, both in 
parts and as a whole, is losing rather 
than gaining ground. It is not holding 
its own in enrollment with the pro- 
fessional branches of the universities. 

The liberal-arts college is more and 
more devoting its energy to giving 
service courses to students enrolled 
elsewhere. Since such service courses 
are also selected with an eye to 
their direct instrumental value, some 
departments are particularly hard hit. 

One major cause for this shift in 
the quantitative rank of the liberal- 
arts college is clear. The college may 
give to its students a fine cultural 
diet, a broadened and deepened out- 
look upon life. Perhaps it does 
liberate their spirits and temper their 
souls with the nice balance of a 
common heritage. But one thing is 
certain, that no amount of high- 


tReported by Axel Brett, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Psychology, University of 
Tennessee. 


minded manipulation of symbols will 
prove a substitute for the plain 
necessity of making a living. To 
this extent, most students are Phil- 
istines. So too, mind you, are the 
professors. They believe that stu- 
dents need culture desperately, for if 
our classrooms become empty, they 
may all have to leave or starve. It 
becomes increasingly difficult to sep- 
arate economics and culture, liveli- 
hood and thirst for the fine heritage 
of the past. 

If we admit nothing else, we must 
admit at least one important change. 
Except for a few basic professions, a 
liberal arts—college diploma was once 
considered a key that opened many 
doors to achievement and gave social 
prestige to boot. This is no longer an 
accepted assumption. Even though 
many would admit the value of a 
broad educational background, the 
hard world about us demands tech- 
nically trained men to handle its 
increasingly technical problems. Evi- 
dently a thorough training in electrical 
engineering is a more effective recom- 
mendation than the knowledge of the 
epistemology of Kant and the lyric 
qualities of the “Ode to a Skylark.” 

This being granted, the only way 
the liberal-arts college can regain 
some, if not all, of its numerical 
strength, or keep what it has, is to 
move in a direction which will ensure 
greater economic advantages to its 
graduates. 

I suspect, as do others with whom 
I have conferred, that the graduates 
of the liberal-arts college generally, 
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and our graduates in particular, do 
not receive the full share of jobs 
which they could fill, either because 
they do not know the jobs exist or are 
ignorant of the requirements for them. 
In other words, we lack an adequate 
educational and vocational advisory 
system. Students come to us with 
only four or five possibilities in mind: 
they wish to become doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, agriculturists, or teachers. 
Some of them come to us for advice, 
but all we can think of are the same 
old established . professions. Hence, 
the student is shunted off into some 
other school or college, either at 
once or after one or two years in the 
lower division. 

Therefore, if there are other voca- 
tions than these, they must be known 
by both advisers and advisees. Not 
only must we know that some such 
vocations somewhere do exist, but we 
must also have available certain basic 
information about the jobs them- 
selves. A brief analysis of the elemen- 
tary steps necessary for a liberal-arts 
vocational program follows: 


1. Basic information about jobs on a college or 
university level— 
a. There should be at our disposal a classified 
list of jobs: private and governmental. 
Governmental lists should be subdivided 
into federal, state, and local. 
b. There should be available an estimate of 
the number of employees in each job cate- 
gory and the approximate turnover per 
year. (This latter information would give 
a clue to chances for promotions.) Knowl- 
edge of vocational trends is also important. 
Is the demand in a field on the increase or 
decrease? Statistical information about 
trends has long been considered essential 
for business and the professions. It should 
be given equal importance by student 
advisers. 
c. We should know the salary scales in each 
category. 
ad. We should know the educational pre- 
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requisites and minimum level of intelligence 
required in the various occupations Some 
information about personality qualifications 
would also prove useful. 


. Implementation: educational— 


Knowing the employment fields, kind of 
jobs, number required, trends, and the like, 
and the educational requirements in each 
category, we can then intelligently scruti- 
nize our courses with the hope of finding 
out whether they do, or do not, fill the bill. 
a. First, in some cases the course offering 
may already be adequate. The only prob- 
lem is that of sensible choice. In other 
cases the courses may have to undergo 
revising and shifting of emphasis. New 
courses may have to be introduced, while 
others should be eliminated. The fact that 
a course exists is no compelling reason that 
it should live forever. 

4. Second, much may be accomplished by 
cutting across college, school, and depart- 
mental lines; strict rules governing majors 
and minors must also be abolished. There 
can be no sound educational advice apart 
from a student’s life goal. This shift in 
method also demands closer co-operation 
between departments than has hitherto 
been customary, and closer co-operation 
between larger divisions as well. 

c. Third, since the college curriculums are 
already crowded to the brim, and since our 
main objective is to supply our students 
with a broad cultural basis for life and 
work, it is my contention that much of the 
vocational or specialized training referred 
to here should be deferred to the 
graduate level of one year, two years, and 
longer. This would strengthen both the 
college and the graduate school of an institu- 
tion. Several fields, such as botany, philos- 
ophy, and Greek, may not have many 
lucrative jobs to offer, but only by keeping 
the total enrollment up can these subjects 
hope to play a legitimate part in the educa- 
tional system. Time can also be saved by 
hardheaded elimination of useless material 
in traditional courses. We constantly add 
but seldom delete. 


. Implementation: collection of data— 


a. If the assumptions just given are sound, 
we must immediately proceed to obtain 
the required vocational information. The 
lead, I believe, could best be taken by the 
Department of Psychology. 


. Imp 


WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


6. The necessary step is for each depart- 
ment to continue the collection of data in its 
own field. In the last analysis, the indi- 
vidual departments, only, are qualified to 
push the vocational research to completion 
as far as the specific character of a job and 
its educational requirements are concerned, 
It should be possible to find graduate 
students, assistants, and fellows, able and 
willing to collect the necessary informa- 
tion. To relieve a staff member of part of 
his instructional responsibilities, a semester 
or more, for the purpose of surveying the 
vocational possibilities in his field, should 
also prove highly desirable. 
fpaputetont the appointment of a 

trained vocational adviser— 
If this program is to prove successful, it 
must sooner or later be placed under the 
direction of a full-time trained adviser. In 
several of the larger institutions and in a 
few of the smaller, this step has already 
been taken. They already have a tech- 
nically organized guidance system. In 
such a case, the suggestions given here can 
easily be incorporated into the existing 
program. In the majority of our colleges, 
however, the entire system of guidance 
amounts to little more than well-meaning 
but uninformed fatherly advice along 
beaten paths. The function of the educa- 
tional and vocational officer would be: 
a.To give instruction in principles of 
guidance and personnel administration gen- 
erally, to those who wish to specialize in this 
field, as well as to teachers who merely need 
a preliminary introduction to the subject. 
4. To supervise the university testing pro- 
gram and carry out research on the col- 
lected data. Perpetual testing without 
interpretation, evaluation, and utilization 
of the available data does not make sense. 
c. To determine the aptitudes of individual 
students for a given occupation by voca- 
tional-aptitude tests followed by intensive 
personal interviews. A field of specialty 
should be selected on the basis of ability 
and interest. Neither ability nor interest 
is necessarily what a young person thinks it 
is. After this basic information has been 
secured, it must be followed by educational 
advice. Generally, we start but do not 
follow up. This work is assuredly a 
specialist’s job. 

o the soundness of this proposition there 
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is not a single dissenting voice among those 
who have had the opportunity to familiar- 
ize themselves with the subject of guidance. 
Evidently the need for modern guidance is 
also recognized by our alumni.? 

This intensive vocational and educational 
advice should be carried out during the 
course of the freshman and sophomore 
years. The notion that all the necessary 
work can be crowded into the few and 
confused days of a so-called Freshman 
Week is somewhat immature. 

We are here primarily concerned with the 
liberal-arts college, but it should be borne in 
mind that any such college program can be 
fully effective only when co-ordinated with 
a similar program extended over the entire 
service area in which the institution 
operates. 

d. Finally, the guidance director’s duty 
would be to co-ordinate the work done by 
the departments in the ways already sug- 
gested and to refer the students to the 
proper sources and places for specialized 
information. 

5. When the guidance machinery has been set 
up, the basic data about jobs have been 
collected, and the necessary curriculum 
revisions made, the final step should be to 
look about for a co-operative undertaking 
similar in objective to that now successfully 
fostered, for example, by several colleges of 
engineering. The advantages of actual 
field training in the kind of work for which 
a student is preparing himself are well 
known. Not only does it give the student 
a realistic close-up view of the working 
conditions of a given occupation, the 
people he must meet, the outlook he must 
develop, and the skills he must acquire, but, 
if he serves his employer well, a job is often 
assured upon graduation. The obvious 
difference between a college of engineering 
and a liberal-arts college is that the 
co-operative engineering college alread 
dientile with which it 
negotiate. As for us, with but few excep- 
tions, we have ours to discover and cultivate. 

6. At the earliest possible stage of our guidance 
program, the job data, together with a 
*In a questionnaire sent to the alumni of the 

University of Tennessee, asking for suggestions 

concerning the improvement of its Liberal Arts 


College, the demand for adequate vocational and 
educational guidance led all others. 
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brief statement of principles, should be pub- 
lished in the form of a “job dictionary.” 
This undertaking would be valuable both to 
advisers and students and would also fur- 
nish excellent advertising for the college. 


A preliminary step toward such a 
program was taken by the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Psychology 
at the University of Tennessee during 
the past year. A graduate student 
majoring in the field of clinical and 
vocational guidance was given the 
task of preparing an annotated edu- 
cational and vocational guidance 
bibliography of books and periodicals 
covering the last ten years. It is 
being accepted in lieu of the cus- 
tomary thesis. There is not much 
training in research involved in the 
project, but since we have many 
theses—too many—which give re- 
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search training minus usable results, 
it should be permissible for once to 
obtain useful results minus the tech- 
niques. The bibliography should have 
real value for both advisers and 
advisees who desperately need to find 
sources of information. 

The program proposed here, if 
adopted and carried to completion by 
a liberal-arts college, would make 
that college a pioneer institution in 
the land. To be a pioneer in an 
important field has a tremendous 
advertising value in itself, let alone 
the blessings of the good conscience 
possessed by those who serve and 
serve well. The need for a broad gen- 
eral education is greater today than at 
any other time in our country’s his- 
tory, but without bread, no cultural 
endeavor will long prosper. 


Instruction in rocket navigation is 
being given on the Los Angeles campus 
of the University of California this 
fall, the first course in this field to be 
offered by any university in the 
United States. Enrolled in the class 
are 9 upper-division students major- 
ing in physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, meteorology, and astronomy. 
The course covers such subjects as 
the orbit of rockets as they travel 
from point to point on the earth’s 
surface or through outer space, dis- 
turbances caused by the sun and 
moon, the dangers to rocket travel 
from meteorites, the effect caused by 
the resistance of the air, and the 
effect of the earth’s rotation on rocket 
trajectories. 


A cranr of $15,000 from National 
Industries, Incorporated, of Chicago, 
for a three-year program in chemistry 
of proteins has been received by 
Northwestern University. The work 


will be directed by a research com- 


mittee in the University College, the 
members of which are Arthur R. 
Tebbutt, dean of the Graduate School; 
Leonard S. Fosdick, professor of 
chemistry; and Rollin B. Posey, dean 
of the University College. The work 
will be supervised by Mr. Fosdick and 
Joseph C. Calandra, assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry. 


A sumpine program of $3,000,000 
to help relieve the housing shortage 
for student-veterans, married grad- 
uate students, and faculty has been 


approved by the Board of Regents of 
the University of Wisconsin. Work 
on the project will start immediately. 

The project will include 120-unit 
apartment buildings for married vet- 
erans and their families, an addition 
to the men’s dormitories to house two 
hundred single veteran students, and 
1s0-unit buildings which will be 
rented to faculty members on a 
temporary basis. 


A sertes of Ig comprehensive 
reports of co-ordinated psychological 
research in the Army Air Forces is 
being printed for public sale by the 
United States Government Printing 
Office. These reports, written by 
psychologists who participated in the 
research program during the Second 
World War, contain a wealth of 
information concerning the procedures 
evolved and the psychological prin- 
ciples underlying their development. 
The research represents an important 
contribution to scientific knowledge 
of wide application in psychology, 
education, and industry. A reserva- 
tion fee has been established at $2.00 
a volume or $35.00 for the com- 
plete set. 


Tue Teaching Institute of Eco- 
nomics, designed to train leaders 
to initiate educational programs in 
business, government, labor, and 
professional organizations, is being 
conducted by the University of Den- 
ver. Established under a grant from 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation of 
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New York, the Institute will meet 
every Monday and Wednesday eve- 
ning for nine months. Students in 
the Institute will present and discuss 
their findings at the seminar meet- 
ings, using the most modern types of 
audio-visual aids. Members of the 
seminar will include Seniors and 
graduate students of the University 
of Denver, and non-credit students 
from business, organized labor, and 
educational and governmental institu- 
tions. No previous academic training 
will be required of non-credit students. 


Turovcu its Air World Education 
Department, Trans World Airline 
assisted in the development of 46 
educational aviation workshops, con- 
ferences, and exhibitions last summer 
at colleges and universities through- 
out the country. The workshops 
were to acquaint teachers with class- 
room methods and materials in the 
field of aviation, and carried college 
credit. Sites of the workshops and 
conferences include Universities of 
Kansas City, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Wichita, and Purdue; 
state teachers’ colleges at Gunnison, 
Colorado; Mansfield, Pennsylvania; 
Muncie, Indiana; Pittsburg, Kansas; 
and Warrensburg, Missouri; and the 
College of Paola. 


The Marietta College Library is one 
of nine libraries throughout the nation 
cited for exceptional gifts by this 
year’s edition of Who's Who in 
America. The gifts “represented 


somewhat more than the Library’s 
entire annual income,” the citation 
said. Gifts to the Library amounted 
to $2,143 during the second half of 
1945, and to a total of $11,536 over a 
period of ten years. These sums 
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were donated by Friends of the 
Marietta College Library, an organi- 
zation composed of faculty, alumni, 
and townspeople interested in further- 
ing the development of the facilities 
of the Library College. 


Circutatine sets of two books 


considered fundamental to the study 


of American and New York State 
history are now available for inter- 
library loan from the New York State 
Library. The sets are Joseph Sabin’s 
Dictionary of Books Relating to America 
from Its Discovery to the Present Time 
and Charles Evans’ American Bib- 
liography, a Chronological Dictionary 
of All Books, Pamphlets and Periodical 
Publications Printed in the United 
States of America from the Genesis of 
Printing in 1639 down to and including 
the Year 1820. The purchase of 
duplicate sets for lending is in accord- 
ance with the policy of the State 
Library to lend rare and expensive 
reference sets to supplement the hold- 
ings of the smaller public and college 
libraries of the state. 


Tue Pacific Coast Committee of the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
has received a grant of $35,000 from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, to further 
literature, scholarship, and the fine 
arts on the Pacific Coast. The com- 
mittee is composed of a faculty 
member from the Los Angeles Campus 
of the University of California, Stan- 
ford University, Pomona College, 
Berkeley Campus of the University 
of California, and the Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery. 

A survey of active research and 
writing by humanistic scholars on 
the Pacific Coast, which has been 
made by Hugh G. Dick of the Los 
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Angeles campus during the past year, 
will be published soon. The Com- 
mittee also plans to publish a new 
quarterly magazine, to be known as 
“The Pacific Spectator.” 


Tue American Dental Association 
has authorized the use of the aptitude- 
testing program formulated by its 
Council on Dental Education. The 
tests included in the program are 
designed for beginning dental stu- 
dents but may be given also to upper- 
classmen. They will not be used to 
determine admission but as a means 
of gathering data over a five-year 
period which will help to solve the 
problem of who should study den- 
tistry. The testing will be done 
without expense to students or schools; 
funds for the purpose have been 
appropriated by the Association. All 
schools of dentistry have expressed 
their intention of participating in the 
program. Shailer A. Peterson, assist- 
ant professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, is devoting 
full time to the project. 


Grants, totaling $92,500, for special 
medical-research projects during 1945 
and 1946 in universities, hospitals, 
and foundations have been made by 
Winthrop Chemical Company, Rens- 
selaer, New York. A fellowship in 
pharmacology was established at Yale 
University. Columbia University has 
received two grants for the study of 
tropical diseases and enzyme chem- 
istry. At Harvard, two investigations 
are concerned with antiseptics and 
detergents, and mercurial diuretics. 
The following universities likewise 
received two grants each: Michigan 
State College, a grant for investiga- 
ions in chemistry, and one for the 
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study of plant molds and fungi; New 
York University, for a study of 
pyrogens and pharmacologic and clin- 
ical investigations of new drugs; 
Stanford University, fellowship in 
pharmacology to run through 1946 


and 1947; University of Minnesota, | 


for a study of epilepsy and phar- 
macologic and clinical investigations 
of new drugs; University of Texas, 
studies in anesthesis and a study of 
vitamins and Diodrast; George Wash- 
ington University, investigations in 
pharmacology; and Washington Uni- 
versity, studies in internal medicine. 
Vitamin research is being carried on 
under the grants at the University of 
Iowa and at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Industrial grants were accorded 
to Massachusetts State College. Other 
colleges on the list are Albany Medical 
College, a research fellowship; Emory 
University, studies in nutrition; Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, a fellow- 
ship in chemistry; University of 
Chicago, John J. Abel Fellowship in 
Pharmacology; University of Utah, 
a fellowship in pharmacology; Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, a fellowship in 
chemistry; and University of Man- 
itoba, a grant made to study problems 
in sanitation. 


Tue Commission on Colleges and 
Universities of the North Central 
Association has issued a statement 
defining its policies concerning the 
teaching loads of faculty members 
and the addition to instructional 
staffs of persons whose qualifications 
are below those normally acceptable. 
These policies “are applicable only 
for the period during which student 
enrollments increase more rapidly 
than the supply of well-qualified 
instructors.” 
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. . . In the current emergency it is the 
duty of every institution to accept all the 
students for which it can provide housing 
and instruction of an acceptable quality. 
Every effort should be made to recruit 
well-qualified college instructors who are 
not now in educational service. 

. . « If more well-qualified students seek 
admission than could normally be cared 
for by the available faculty, the first 
adjustment should be an increase in the 
average size. of classes. The North 
Central Association will raise no objection 
during the current emergency to an 
increase in the student-faculty ratio, in 
case the average clock-hours of teaching 
and the average qualifications of faculty 
members remain substantially unchanged. 
. . . After the possibilities of caring for 
additional students by increasing the size 
of classes are exhausted, consideration 
should next be given to an increase in the 
number of clock-hours of teaching by 
faculty members. The North Central 
Association will raise no objection to 
increases in teaching-hour loads, pro- 
vided: [first, that] the adjustment is made 
with the consent of the instructor con- 
cerned; and [second, that] the increase in 
hours of teaching is accompanied by some 
corresponding reduction in other types 
of duties and responsibilities. In cases 
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where the teaching load is increased 
substantially beyond normal without 
opportunity for reduction in non-teaching 
duties, there might well be appropriate 
additional remuneration on an over-time 
basis. 

. .. If neither of the foregoing adjust- 
ments is sufficient to meet the situation, 
the institution may find it necessary to 
add members to the teaching staff who, 
because of the shortage of well-prepared 
instructors, will in many instances have 
qualifications lower than the standard 
the institution has maintained in the 
past. In case the appointment of new 
instructors lowers the average quali- 
fications of the faculty, the North Central 
Association will raise no objection during 
the current emergency, provided: [first, 
that] the appointments are recognized as 
temporary by all concerned; [second, 
that] these new instructors are assigned 
only to the teaching of courses for which 
they are reasonably well qualified. Insti- 
tutions should not accept more students 
than can be cared for by the adjustments 
outlined in the preceding paragraphs. It 
is believed that it would be better for 
some students to wait a year or two 
before entering college than to enter now 
and be given instruction of inferior 
quality. 
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Can We Stand Prosperity? 

IS is a time of sellers’ mar- 
kets, not only in business and 
industry but also in higher 

education. Most colleges and univer- 
sities have more students than they 
can take care of without difficulty, 
and this condition is likely to continue 
for several years. 

In so far as this represents a broad- 
ening of educational opportunity, it 
is good; in so far as it tends to make 
us complacent about our programs 
and indifferent to the needs of our 
constituents, it is dangerous. This 
danger is by no means slight or 
remote. If, because of the unprec- 
edented demand for higher education, 
we are going to have all the students 
we want, the pressure for continuous 
improvement of our offerings and 
procedures will be relaxed. We shall 
be tempted to rest on our oars and 
to dismiss demands for more func- 
tional curriculums, better teaching 
methods, more adequate personnel 
programs, and so on, by easy rationali- 
zations. The active experimentation 
which has been evident during recent 
years may degenerate into an apa- 
thetic acceptance of things as they 
are. This would be particularly blame- 
worthy at a time when higher educa- 
tion is playing a larger part in 
American life than ever before. 

A few years ago higher educational 
institutions showed that they could 
stand depression; they need now to 
demonstrate that they can stand 
prosperity. 


Proposed Merger of Testing 

Agencies 

HERE are many signs that 

the testing movement, which 

was in its infancy during 
World War I, is coming of age. One 
of these is the recent report by a 
special committee of college presidents 
and other educators to the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching; it recommends the merger 
of national nonprofit testing agencies, 
in order to avoid duplication of effort 
and to provide a higher standard of 
research and service. 

The committee unanimously rec- 
ommends that the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the Educational 
Records Bureau, the Co-operative 
Test Service and National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, the Grad- 
uate Record Office of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and any other organizations 
active in the field join in the creation 
of the Co-operative Educational Test- 
ing Commission, to be affiliated with 
the American Council on Education. 
The functions of the Commission 
would include the services now being 
rendered by these organizations, not 
only general-examination service at all 
educational levels for schools, colleges, 
universities, professional schools, gov- 
ernment departments, industry, and 
professional societies, but also a com- 
prehensive program of research and 


development in the field of educa- - 


tional measurement. 
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The report places strong emphasis 
on research; it provides that 80 
per cent of the assets contributed to 
the Commission by the constituent 
agencies be earmarked for the support 
of research to be carried on by the 
organization and by other agencies. 
It recommends also that not less than 
$750,000 be provided by foundation 
grants, largely for research purposes. 

The authors of the report have no 
desire to set up an organization to 
monopolize testing in the United 
States. They point out that there are 
many regional, state, city, and indi- 
vidual school testing programs, and 
that an estimated four-fifths of the 
tests used in this country are sold by 
commercial publishers. Hence the 
danger of monopoly is very remote. 

The Commission would not attempt 
to do the whole job of developing and 
using tests, but it would consider the 
job as a whole and see that the things 
most needed were done. “It would 
carry on research primarily in areas in 
which effective work is not being 
done; it would develop tests in areas 
where new tests are badly needed; it 
would provide a type of advisory 
service which has hitherto been un- 
available except to limited groups; 
and finally, it would stimulate and 
encourage research everywhere and 
help educators needing greater guid- 
ance in the selection, use, and inter- 
pretation of tests.” 

The report is preliminary, merely 
proposing a general plan; it does not 
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deal with the practical problems 
involved in putting the plan into 
practice. It is published “to stim- 
ulate the fullest possible discussion of 
the practical means of arriving at the 
objective.” 

That testing has an impoftant part 
to play in education and other aspects 
of American life is no longer open to 
argument. In the years that lie 
ahead, it will, no doubt, be more 
important than ever; hence the imper- 
ative need for research and service on 
the highest possible level. This the 
Committee’s plan promises to provide. 
It is to be hoped that solutions to the 
practical problems involved in putting 
it into effect may speedily be found. 


Reprints of 
Administrator” 


The Journat for November had 
as leading article ““The Adminis- 
trator,” by Mr. Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The attention it 
has attracted confirms the opinion of 
the editorial staff that it is an exceed- 
ingly provocative discussion of the 
problems of higher educational admin- 
istration. Both faculty discussion 
groups and classes and seminars in 
higher education should find it useful 
as a basis for discussion, and we hope 
that it will find wide use for that pur- 
pose. In order to promote this, we are 
prepared to supply reprints at fifteen 
cents each, or ten cents each in orders 
for five or more. 


R. H. E. 
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Illuminating Discussion 


Propuctive Tuinkinc, Jy Max Wert- 
heimer. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1945. xi+224 pp. $.300. 

This book is a study of gestalt psy- 
chology, and, in particular, of its inter- 
pretation of thinking. In characteristic 
manner, it insists that thinking is a 
process of relating details to each other in 
a setting which constitutes a whole 
within which the details find significance. 
The way in which it works is illustrated 
by the solution of problems in geometry, 
the constructing A an algebraic formula 
for the sum of a series, the solution of a 
problem of attitudes of children toward 
each other in playing games, and a 
secretary’s description of her position in 
relation to other persons in the same 
office. It culminates in a report of 
conversations with Einstein about the 
way in which he worked through the 
problem of relativity to his final solution. 

The discussion is illuminating and at 
many points gives a concrete meaning to 
processes which can be and usually are 
dealt with in a mechanical way by the 
manipulation of mathematical symbols 
in accordance with rules. It probably 
overshoots its mark in this, however, since 
it is not always possible to find concrete 
meaning for every step in mathematical 


demonstrations. These sometimes go off 


into the “imaginary” and return to the 
real by the time the solution is finished. 
Strict accuracy of statement is com- 
promised too, at times, by such expres- 
sions as: “Of course we do not know 
exactly what he did answer, but on the 
basis of experience in experiments I think 
it may have been deat like this” 
(page 90). “I shall try to describe what 
I think was going on in the boys’ minds” 
(page 129). Where the author describes 
his own thought processes we can follow 
with greater assurance (pages 148, ff.). 
But to describe one’s own procedure, or to 
set up a norm for persons to follow, is 


different from describing how thinking in 
general occurs. At best, we have a state- 
ment of one way of proceeding which has 
proved significant to certain persons. But 
the result remains a particular, not a 
universal, hether all think- 
ing must follow this method in order to 
prove productive is not fully established. 
Two contributions of the book are 
valid. First, that real thinking is a 
search for objectivity, a rising above the 
mental attitude which centers all things 
in oneself. This is of prime importance, 
though essentially a continuation of the 
tradition which began in the Platonic 
effort to escape the subjectivism of 
Protagoras. The second valid conten- 
tion is that a sense of the structure of 
reality is essential for the grasp of mean- 
ings. Thought is from one point of 
view the play of attention hither and 
thither over and through this structure. 
The study is well worth attention. 
Unfortunately, the further development 
of this line of exposition and interpreta- 
tion was cut short by the author’s death. 
AuBert E. Avey 
Ohio State University 


An Important Book 


Prosiems or Men, dy John Dewey. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1946. 

A new book by John Dewey is always 
an important event. The advance notices 
of the present volume were, indeed, of a 
kind to raise unwarranted expectations, 
since they failed to state that all the 
chapters, with the exception of a lengthy 
Introduction, have already appeared in 
print. This latest book by our greatest 
philosopher, therefore, does not add 
significantly to his rich contributions, but 
owes its importance to other reasons. 

These reasons may be indicated as 
follows: First, this book brings together 
under one cover a number of articles 
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which were published during recent years 
and which deal with certain “problems of 
men” that have their origin in the 
economic, political, moral, and religious 
conditions of our day and age. Second, 
as is emphasized in the Introduction, it 
offers a new perspective on the function 
of philosophy as a means of liberatin 
intelligence for the task of dealing with 
the problems of men, instead of serving 
as a protection for vested interests and 
old habits of thinking. Third, it points 
out the bearing of this new perspective on 
education, democracy, liberty, morality, 
‘and other areas of human concern. 
Fourth, it discusses the reconstruction 
or reinterpretation—the house cleaning— 
that must take place in philosophy with 
respect to our traditional assumptions 
regarding mind and body, subjective and 
objective, and the nature of values, 
truth, and the like, if intelligence is to be 
set free for the improvement of human life. 
The main thesis of the book is that 
our present civilization or culture is 
suffering from a basic cleavage which is 
responsible for an endless amount of 
confusion and uncertainty and conflict. 
In part, our cultural heritage is a carry- 
over from the time when values and 
philosophic outlook were shaped by the 
social contrast between nobleman and 
serf and by the theological contrast 
between the supernatural and the natural. 
This explains why, on the one hand, 
vocational education is still alleged to be 
—— of becoming humanized, and, 
on the other hand, why moral values are 
persistently viewed as absolutes, and 
thus made incompatible with the ideals 
of a genuinely democratic social order 
and an enduring peace. In part, how- 
ever, our cultural heritage also demands 
loyalty to scientific method, and this 
loyalty is engendering a growing conflict 
with the preconceptions and beliefs which 
in a pre-scientific age were generally 
accepted as self-evident and which have 
become embedded in our institutional and 
personal lives. As a net result, our 
civilization is now at the crossroads; the 
present period of transition embodies 
the greatest revolution ofall history. We 
must either go back to the outworn ideals 
of the past or forward to a conception 
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of the universe and of man which takes 
its clue from the “technological” approach 
to problems exemplified in scientific 
method and which offers the only road 
to democracy as a way of life. 

Perhaps the greatest immediate need 
of our times is to see clearly the nature 
of the underlying issue. In this volume 
the issue is stated by the man who is best 
qualified for the job. The chapters in the 
latter part of the book which discuss 
the technical problems involved in philo- 
sophical reconstruction are suited only 
to a limited circle of readers, but the rest 
are of more general interest and impor- 
tance and are presented in reasonably 
simple and readable fashion. This is an 
important book. 

B. H. 
Emeritus, Ohio State University 


A Contribution 


CouNSELING wiITH RETURNED SERVICE- 
MEN, by Carl E. Rogers and John L. 
Wallin. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1946. viit+IS9 pp. 
$1.60. 

Counseling with Returned Servicemen 
was written for the express purpose of 
providing the counselor 
with a manual of principles and tech- 
niques applicable to problems of per- 
sonality adjustment. It was designed 
for use in intensive short-term training 
for counselors for returned servicemen, 
but it is also helpful for those advisin 
employees and students. The contextu 
design is the promotion of the client- 
centered, non-directive approach to coun- 
seling, rather than the more or less 
traditional method of investigation, diag- 
nosis, and prescription. This client- 
centered procedure, used so successfully 
in practical politics, encourages the client 
to think out his own problems, accept his 
responsibilities, consonant with his abili- 
ties and limitations, and devise his own 
programs of action. Democratic individ- 
ualism is encouraged at the expense of 
authoritarianism. 

The authors have their feet on the 
ground of rich experience. Every coun- 


selor should have this manual and the 
wise analysts will read and re-read not 
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only the principles and the procedures 
but also the illustrations and the exercises. 
The adoption of the client-centered tech- 
nique will not solve all the problems of 
rsonal maladjustment, but its intel- 
gent use by leaders, teachers, and 
professional advisers will enable many 
clients to work themselves out of their 
difficulties with a reasonable expenditure 
of energy on the part of the individuals 
involved. The authors of this book have 
made a contribution to the field of 
operative techniques. 
Cuartes H. Titus 
University of California at Los Angeles 


A Symposium 
PROBLEMS OF THE Postwar Wor Lp, 
edited by Thomas C.T. McCormick. 

New McGraw-Hill Com- 

any, Inc., 1945. vilit52 - $3.75. 

he Faculty of the Division of ba 
Social Studies of the University of Wis- 
consin, which is primarily responsible for 
this volume of twenty essays, deserves 
commendation for a job well done. The 
essays are in three groups under the head- 
ings “Economic Policy,” “Government 
and Society,” and “International Rela- 
tions.” Most of the important postwar 
problems are dealt with directly and 
indirectly. 

While the authors did their writing 
before the end of the war in every case, 
their analyses continue to be of value. 
They have outlined the backgrounds from 
which our postwar problems spring, and 


in so doing have clarified the range of 


policy choices before us, both domestically 
and internationally. In some cases, sub- 
sequent events have temporarily or 
permanently limited our field of practical 
choice, but, nevertheless, the competence 
and calm sanity of these observers are an 
aid to the reader in viewing recent history 
and the problems of the future. 

Walter A. Morton opens the volume 
with a discussion of “Income and Employ- 
ment,” which presents the pitfalls and 
the possibilities we face in the effort to 
achieve a stable economy with the 
abundance which full employment would 
bring. We are not going to drift into 
Utopia, in his view, a if we can learn 
to see our economic problems in the light 
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of present reality, a better economic 
future is possible than the best in our 
ast has ever been. Mr. Perlman and 
r. Knowles follow with an essay on 
“American Unionism in the Postwar 
Period.” Labor leaders and employers 
alike would be wiser men if they read 
this keen analysis of the relationship of 
the union movement to the American 
economy in general and to business in 
particular. Labor organization has now 
reached a stage in its growth where both 
economic and political power can be used 
effectively. The future in America will 
be less chaotic if all of us can learn how to 
appraise this new giant in our midst. 
Other essays in the volume are equally 
deserving of notice if space were available. 
It is more important, however, to reflect 
upon the significance of the volume as a 
whole. One cannot fail to be impressed 
with the gravity of the problems con- 
fronting America and the world, and, 
simultaneously, with the relative ease 
with which they could be solved if men 
could bring objective reason and good will 
to the task. No group is better equipped 
than the faculties of our great universities 
to assist all citizens to wider under- 
standing of our common problems. It is 
to be hoped that it becomes a tradition 
for our university faculties to present the 
results of their thinking and research in 
a form and is yc that a wide public can 
appreciate and act upon. 
D. Patron 
Ohio State University 


A Series of Lectures 


Booxs AND LIBRARIES IN WARTIME, 
edited by Pierce Butler. Chicago: Uni- 
—— of Chicago Press, 1945. 159 pp. 

1.50. 

With its mundane title, one might be 
inclined to dismiss this little book as 
being merely a necessary record of one 
earthly aspect of World War II. It is 
much more than that, however, and it 
should be read, not simply stored, for it 
constitutes a telling argument for the 
diffusion of knowledge both in and out of 
wartime. This book is the published 
form of a Walgreen Foundation series of 
lectures delivered in 1944 and sponsored 
by the Graduate Library School of the 
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University of Chicago. Despite the fact 
that there are eight contributors, the 
editor has achieved a definite impression 
of continuity and unity. The first section 
of the book, “War in Library History,” 
is by the editor and supplies the reader 
with a good perspective from which to 
view the six aspects treated between this 
historical approach and the summarizing 
section by Archibald MacLeish. 

Harold D. Lasswell furnishes an inter- 
esting treatment of the use and abuse of 
film and radio in wartime. Lieutenant 
Colonel Ray L. Trautman gives a clear 
description of the Army libraries, how 
they were set up and operated. Paul 
Scott Mowrer’s “War and Journalism” 
is a patient criticism of Army censorship, 
with suggestions for improvement. r. 
Mowrer makes a good case for what is 
actually the principal theme of the whole 
book—let the people know. 

Joseph A. Brandt’s contribution is on 
the problems of the publisher in wartime. 
Leon Carnovsky succeeds in showing that 
as book sales have gone up, public-library 
loans have gone down, leaving us with a 
word of caution regarding premature 
optimism over increased book sales as 
necessarily indicating an upsurgence in 
actual book reading. Ralph A. Beals, in 
“War and the Academic Library,” con- 
siders the problems of acquisition of 
materials, depleted staffs, outgrown build- 
ings, and so on. It must be of considerable 
satisfaction to Mr. Beals to know that 
most of the predictions he made regarding 
immediate postwar directions are already 
materializing. 

The final section is by Archibald 
MacLeish. Mr. MacLeish has been say- 
ing for some time that the business of the 
nation could not be carried on without 
mae library facilities, but out of the 

itter experience of war he now says it 
with considerably more emphasis and 
conviction. We could scarcely expect 
Mr. MacLeish to stop here; he goes on 
to point out that perhaps the only solu- 
tion to our present world dilemma is to 
let the people know, and that two very 
in this process are books 
and library service. 

H. Jesse 
University of Tennessee 
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Sound Judgments 


Tue University Lisrary: Its OrGant- 
ZATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND Func- 
TIons, by Louis Round Wilson and 
Maurice F. Tauber. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1945. x+ 
570 pp. $5.00. 

In their introduction, the joint authors 
of this volume, one recently retired from 
the deanship of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, one 
the head of the processing division of the 
Columbia University Library, state their 
purpose to be: 
to review the changes which have taken place 
in the university library in response to the 
demands made upon it by university growth; 
to consider systematically the principles and 
methods of university and library administra- 
tion; and to formulate generalizations con- 
cerning the organization, administration, and 
functions of the university library (page 5). 


Even more specifically, in the intro- 
ductory paragraph to their chapter on 
“Buildings and Rindnenene,” the authors 
say: “The material presented here is, in 
large measure, a synthesis of information 
on the subject, reflecting what appears to 
be best practice or currently accepted 
opinion.” 

To this line of purpose the authors hew 
closely. One searches in vain for new 
suggestions, hitherto unexploited ideas, 
or other oditer dicta. But one finds, 
in really astonishing comprehensiveness 
(considering it is in the compass of a 
single volume), and with catholicity of 
viewpoint and careful balance of judg- 
ment, that “synthesis” of “best prac- 
tice” which the authors have set as their 
goal. Readers looking for something to 
criticize might claim that this careful 
balance sometimes goes to extremes, as 
when the authors cautiously aver that 
“there seems to be little question” that 
“a carefully planned and functionally 
adapted” building “increases the 
effectiveness of the library program.” 

But this continuously careful ——- 

e 


to keep an even balance in all t 

appraisals which the book makes, to 
present all sides of every moot question, 
to maintain a sound professional judg- 
ment on the most hectic of library con- 
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troversies, is altogether too rare and too 
valuable a quality to be dismissed 
lightly. The present writer has fairly 
strong opinions on many matters of 
library practice, yet a careful reading 
failed to reveal a single statement, either 
of fact or opinion, to which he could take 
reasoned exception. 

The book is made doubly valuable by 
its lavish documentation. Comprehensive 
bibliographies are appended to every 
chapter. Frequent footnotes invite the 
further study of every subject brought up. 
Numerous charts and tables boil down 
much statistical data into small compass. 
The last two decades have seen so 
amazing a growth of university libraries 
and so great an outpouring of pertinent 
literature that it is hardly an over- 
statement to say that during this period 
professional librarianship on this plane has 
remade itself. A well-done, up-to-date, 
and encyclopedic digest of the established 
practice of any cultural field is always 
welcome; when it is one of a field that 
cries for such treatment, it is doubly 
welcome. The authors and the university 
library world are both to be congratulated. 

Fremont RIDER 
Wesleyan University 


An Authoritative Presentation 


THe New AmMeErRIcAN COLLEGE, dy John 
H. Sexson and John W. Harbeson. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
xx+312 pp. $3.50. 

Mr. Sexson and Mr. Harbeson present 

in this volume a worthy description of a 

distinctive type of junior college—the 

four-year junior college which includes 

Grades xt to XIV inclusive, organized 

and administered as a single institution. 

It is the stated aim of the authors “to 

describe the most efficient organization 

and practices for the four-year unit 
without regard to their bearing on other 
forms of organization” (page xviii). It 
is not their intention to make com- 

with other of organization, 

ut to “present the four-year organiza- 

tions upon its own merits” (page xviii). 
This book should be studied by every 

school and college administrator, but par- 

ticularly by those who are contemplating 
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organization or reorganization of a junior 
college, be it public or private, a division 
of a senior college or university, or the 
addition to a local public school system. 
Here is an authoritative presentation of 
one of America’s newer developments in 
education. The authors are recognized 
as pioneers in the development. The 
Pasadena Junior College, with which the 
authors are associated as superintendent 
and principal, respectively, became a 
four-year junior college in 1929 with a 
registration of 3,060 students, and with 41 
per cent of this registration in the upper 
division (thirteenth and fourteenth years). 
Ten years later, the institution had a 
registration of 7,323 with 57 per cent in 
the upper division. Perhaps even more 
significant than its size is the fact that, as 
recently as 1942, it stood as one of only 
35 four-year junior colleges in America 
out of a total of over five hundred junior 
colleges of all types. 

This book, however, is much more 
than a description of the organization of 
a single institution. The authors report 
a survey which they conducted with 23 
of the 35 four-year junior colleges listed 
by the junior-college directory. The 
results of this survey form an important 
part of the background for the recom- 
mendations contained in this volume. 

The authors are to be commended 
especially for a worthy presentation of 
the responsibilities and opportunities of 
the junior college as a “community 
college.” Their statement of philosophy 
should awaken in school administration 
an acknowledgment of the need for the 
re-evaluation and perhaps re-planning for 
education as “a lifelong process extending 
from birth to death.” They state, 
in a true sense there can be no completion of 
education. No matter what degrees a person 
may have acquired, if he ceases his study on 
graduation he becomes hopelessly submerged 
in the onward tide of progress, and he will 
one day awaken to find that he must be 
re-educated (page 123). 

As a community institution, the four-year 
junior college will serve all ages of sixteen 
years and over. . . . There is no justification 
for a separate school of adult education. 
The offerings of the junior college should be 
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made available throughout both day and 
night as needed (page 298). 

It is perhaps too much to expect that 
the authors, in setting forth the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the four-year 
junior college, could do so without 
coloring the picture somewhat with their 
enthusiasm for the development in which 
they have pioneered for sixteen years. 
In fact, they state that they make no 
attempt at an unbiased comparison. It 
is expected that the reader will want to 
make further investigation of certain 
controversial issues on which the authors 
merely state their own opinions. For 
example, on the question of whether the 
four-year junior college can operate in 
accordance with accepted college stand- 
ards, the authors are strong in their 
conviction that it can. Yet they admit 
disagreement on the part of accrediting 

encies who “have constituted probably 
the greatest obstacle to the development 
of the four-year junior college” (page 96). 

To cite another example, the authors 
state a position pertaining to the old 
question, “Should the junior college be 
secondary or collegiate in organization?”’ 

The authors accept the position of the 
majority of students of education that the 
term “college” should be interpreted as a 
secondary school rather than a unit of higher 
education. The designation of the upper 
secondary school, therefore, as “the New 
American College’”’ cannot be construed as a 
contradiction of terms (footnote, page 3). 
With this statement of position, the 
authors go on with the description of the 
organization and procedures consistent 
with it. This, as has been stated, is their 
primary purpose. They must do this 
recognizing, of course, that many may dis- 

ree with their fundamental position. 

The foreword by Leonard V. Koos, one 
of the foremost leaders in junior-college 
education, establishes a worthy, authori- 
tative setting for the book. Mr. Koos, 
having been active in the pioneering of 
the four-year junior college, conveys to 
the reader a realization that this volume, 
and the development which it describes, 
is of unusual significance in the developing 
structure of American education. 

Lawrence L, BETHEL 
New Haven Y.M.C.A. Junior College 
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Almost Grotesque Contrasts 


German EpucaTion AND RE-EDUCATION, 
by Susanne C. Engelmann. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1945. 
147 pp. $2.00. 

Once more, America’s hospitality to 
the foreign scholar seeking a haven from 
political persecution has yielded a choice 
dividend. A native German, whom Mr. 
Terman introduces to the reader as one 
of Germany’s outstanding women edu- 
cators and a former school administrator 
under the Weimar regime, tells us what 
was right and what was wrong with the 
German educational system during the 
three sharply defined periods of modern 
German history: the Empire of the 
Hohenzollerns, the Weimar Republic, 
and Hitler’s dictatorship. The result is 
an almost grotesque picture of contrasts, 
in which the dark parts are uncom- 

black, the light ones bril- 
iantly white. 

Three radically different regimes en- 
deavored to impress their divergent 
ideologies upon the spirit of the German 
schools, and all three succeeded to a con- 
siderable degree. In Miss Engelmann’s 
judgment, education as imposed upon 
the Reich by its Prussian founders and 
masters was a class education, rank with 
militarism; and the Nazi plan of “‘educa- 
tion for death” simply spiced the old 
Prussian stew of arrogance and truculence 
with its own peculiar poisons: master 
race, Nordic supremacy, and other made- 
to-order excuses for rape and murder. 
But in between, there reigned an inter- 
lude of sweetness and light, when the 
Republican school reformers were laying 
their hands on German education to 
fashion it in the image of their own noble 
and humanitarian ideas. Naturally, the 
author writes of this period with a warm 
and wistful heart, and the reader cannot 
but grieve over the fact that so much that 
was so good was destined to have so little 
lasting effect. 

In the fourth and final chapter of her 
slender volume, the author sketches her 
“outlook on educational reconstruction.” 
Here her succinctness becomes a fault and 
leaves at least this reader with a sense of 
disappointment. The remarks on educa- 
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tional reconstruction appear scanty, and 
especially inadequate when she assigns a 
major rdle in German re-education to the 
churches. Coming from an _ educator 
whose political associates stood for the 
strict separation of church and state, this 
is a surprisingly defeatist attitude, as if 
the secular schools were forced to “pass 
the buck” to the churches. An air of 
unreality hangs over some of the other 
suggestions, for instance: “The day is at 
hand when the attempts of Republican 
school reformers to educate free citizens 
for a free state will be resumed with better 
results—now that Europe has shaken off 
the Nazi yoke” (page 76). That was 
written in 1945. But, in the fall of 1946, 
the political future of Germany is still 
anybody’s guess, while the armies of 
the Big Four are flashing their bayonets 
in front of a very hungry people, and one 
of these four, the Soviet army, has some 

retty definite conceptions about ideo- 
sensed indoctrination; all of which may 
be educational, but scarcely in the sense 
and manner which Miss Engelmann 
would like to see applied to her former 
co-nationals. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, because of its sensitive appraisal 


of German education since the turn of 


the century this will be an indispensable 
textbook in the hands of democratic 
educators who may, at some future 
moment, tackle the job of German 
re-education; and it is a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of the interrelation 
between school and society. 

Paut R. NEuREITER 

State Teachers College, 

Geneseo, New Yor 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS DURING 
DECEMBER, 1946, AND THE 
EARLY MONTHS OF 1947 
American Association for the Advancement 

of Science 
Boston December 26-31 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 


Seattle April 21-26 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Denver April 21-24 


American Association of Dental Schools 
Chicago June 23-25 
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American Association of Junior Colleges 
St. Louis February 19-22 
American Association of Physics Teachers 
New York City January 23-25 
American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism 
Lexington January 10-11 
American Association of Schools of Social Work 
Chicago January 30-February 1 
American Association of Teachers of French 
Washington, D.C. December 28-30 
American Association of Teachers of German 
Washington, D.C. December 29-30 
American Association of Teachers of Italian 
Washington, D.C. December 30 
American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism 
Lexington January 10-11 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 
Washington, D.C. December 29-31 
American Association of University Professors 


Boston February 22-23 
American Association of University Women 

Dallas April 14-19 
American Chemical Society 

Atlantic City April 14-18 


New York City September 15-19 
American College Personnel Association 

Columbus March 28-31 
American Council on Education 

Washington, D. C. May 2-3 
American Economic Association 

Atlantic City January 23-26 
American Educational Research Association 

Atlantic City March 2-4 
American Historical Association 

New York City December 27-30 
American Library Association 

Chicago December 27-30 

San Francisco June 28-July 5 
American Mathematical Society 

Swarthmore December 26-29 
American Philological Association 

Rochester December 26-28 
American Political Science Association 

Cleveland December 27-29 
American Psychological Association 

Detroit September 9-13 
American Sociological Society 4 

Chicago December 28-30 
American Statistical Association 

Atlantic City January 24-26 
American Student Health Association 

New York City May 7-10 
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American Vocational Association, Inc. 
St. Louis December 4-7 
Association of American Colleges 
Boston January 13-15 
Association of American Geographers 
Columbus December 28-30 
Association of American Law Schools 
Chicago December 26-31 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 
Chicago March 23-26 
College Physical Education Association 
New York City January 6-7 
Council of Church Boards of Education 
Boston January 17 
Denominational Educational Groups 
Boston January 16 
Fifth Annual Rural Life Conference 
Richmond December 12-14 
Geological Society of America 
Chicago December 26-28 
Institute for Education by Radio 
Columbus May 2-5 
International Council of Religious Education 
Grand Rapids February 10-15 
Linguistic Society of America 
Chicago December 30-31 
Mathematical Association of America 
Swarthmore December 26-27 
Modern Language Association of America 
Washington, D.C. December 27-28 
Music Teachers National Association 
St. Louis February 27—March 2 
National Association of Deans and Advisers 
of Men 
Ann Arbor April 30-May 3 
National Association of Deans of Women 
Columbus March 28-31 
National Association of Schools of Music 
St. Louis February 25-26 
National Commission on Christian Higher 
Education 
Boston January 15 
The American Association of School Admin- 
istrators 


Atlantic City March 1-6 
The American Society for Professional Geog- 
raphers 
Columbus December 27 


The National Council of Geography Teachers 
Columbus December 27-28 
The National Vocational Guidance Associa- 


tion, Inc. 
Chicago April 6-10 
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Educational Plans of Soldiers 


CLARENCE R. CARPENTER 
AND 

CLARENCE E. GLICK 

[Continued from page 473] 
provisions of the GI Bill operate 
to modify the plans of soldiers for 
continuing their education is indicated 
by the fact that nearly two-fifths of 
the soldier-students who expected to 
return to school find this possible with 
the help of the Congressional measures 
which have provided for them grants- 
in-aid to go to college. 

Slightly more than two-fifths (43 
per cent) would have gone back to 
school without the aid provided by 
the GI Bill. It should be recalled, in 
this connection, that about 57 per 
cent of the students under considera- 
tion had previously attended college 
but did not graduate. In addition, a 
few planned to do graduate work. 
These students had found it possible 
to go to college before joining the 
Army. Of those who had not gone to 
college, 29 per cent of the 2,775 sol- 
diers at Biarritz had finished high 
school and 1 per cent had almost fin- 
ished high school. In all probability, 
from one-third to one-half of these 
high-school graduates could have 
financed their college work independ- 
ent of government aid. However, 37 
per cent stated that help from the GI 
Bill is absolutely essential in making 
it possible for them to continue their 
schooling. Therefore, it would seem 
that serving for over two years in the 
Army on the current pay scale has 
financially handicapped a considerable 
number of soldiers and that the GI 
Bill compensates, in part, for this 
disadvantage. [Vol. XVII, No. 9] 
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“Can Science Save Us?” by George A. 
Lundberg, Harper’s, December, 1945. 
The answer to this question is yes and 

no. Physical science cannot save us. 
Research in the physical sciences, which 
has produced the sulfa drug, penicillin, 
and the atomic bomb, has made no sig- 
nificant contribution to solving the 
paramount problem of our time—the 
problem of human relations. 

It simply cannot be shown that improve- 
ments in industrial products, in prices, and in 
the purchasing power of workers have resulted 
in more peaceful and friendly employer- 
employee relationships. It simply is not true 
that the mere rise in standards and planes of 
living, better health, abundant crops, or 
improved transportation and communication 
have made more communities or nations 
peaceful and friendly. 

On the affirmative side, Mr. Lundberg, 
who is professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and author of 
Foundations of Sociology, believes that 
social science, developed to the degree 
where it could parallel or even approx- 
imate the achievements of the physical 
sciences, might lead us to a knowledge of 
our fellow beings and a behavior toward 
them which in time would heal the spir- 
itual wounds of our present social order 
almost as the miraculous sulfa drugs are 
able to heal the wounds of the flesh. He 
believes that social science is capable of 
such development and that, without it, 
technological progress will be of little 
profit to mankind. 

. .. The scientific method as developed in the 

physical sciences during the past 400 years 

has turned out to be incomparably powerful 
in solving certain age-long problems of cold, 
darkness, famine, epidemics, distance, com- 
munication, transportation, and a thousand 
other needs which man has suffered through- 
out the centuries. Ironically, he finds him- 
self today, perhaps partly as a result of his 
technological triumphs, engulfed in difficul- 
ties with his fellow men which threaten to 
despoil him of his enjoyment of the choicest 
fruits that science has placed within his reach. 
Tradition is responsible for the bottle- 
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neck which so far has retarded applica- 
tion to social science of the scientific 
methods which have proved themselves 
invaluable in other fields. Few persons 
take social science seriously. The average 
person believes that he knows the 
answers to questions of human relations. 
But his knowledge is limited to formulas 
of conduct such as are embodied in the 
ten commandments or the golden rule. 
It embraces the expression of an ideal 
but, unhappily, stops short of a means 
for its realization. “Science is not a 
substitute for ideals. It is the most 
effective instrument for their attainment.” 

Granted that the social sciences are at 
present inadequate because they have 
not yet had time to construct satisfactory 
techniques of investigation. Nothing but 
tradition and defeatism stand in the way 
of inventing necessary instruments and 
skills. The identical principles of logic, 
scientific method, and statistics which 
direct our observations of the physical 
world are at our disposal “for the formu- 
lation of laws of behavior to guide each 
generation toward whatever goals seem 
... worth pursuing in the light of human 
experience.” 

Can science save us? Yes. But we must 
not expect physical science to solve social 
problems. If we want results in improved 
human relations we must direct our research 
at these problems. We cannot expect peni- 
cillin to solve the employer-employee struggle, 
nor can we expect better electric lamps to 
illumine darkened intellects and emotions. 
We cannot expect atomic fission to reveal the 
nature of the social atom and the manner of 
its control. If we want results in improved 
human relations we must direct our research 
at these problems. 


“The Fortune Survey,” conducted by 
Elmo Roper, Fortune, October, 1945. 
The findings of a Survey to determine 

the political importance of education are 

reported and analyzed graphically in this 
article. Questions were asked from time 
to time over a period of four years to test 
the factual information of persons asked 
to express opinions and the respondents 
were rated “well informed” or “unin- 
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formed.” A history of the respondents’ 
education was also secured. 

Obviously, a want or a dearth of 
information seriously handicaps ability 
to form opinions on any question. When 
opinions on subjects which are important 
cannot be formed, the consequences are 
particularly serious in a country which is 
a democracy. The exact danger point is 
difficult to estimate but “when ‘don’t 
know’ answers rise much above Io per 
cent the opinion of many of those who do 
express themselves tends to be neither 
clearly defined nor firmly held.” 

Since about 70 per cent of the enfran- 
chised public actually express opinions at 
the ballot box, except in the South where 
the one-party system and the poll tax 
lower the number of voters, only about 
30 per cent do not “register an opinion. 
. . » Making up one’s mind about India 
and deciding to vote against Senator 
Bilbo are not precisely comparable.” 
But, in the long run, the workings of a 
democracy depends on public opinion. 

It is possible to classify opinions ob- 
jectively without passing judgment on 
their correctness. For instance, one of a 
number of positions may be taken in 
regard to United States international 
policy. Complete isolationism and a 
single world government represent the 
extremes. More moderate intermediate 
choices are a United Nations, an English- 
speaking league, a world court and police 
force, a Western Hemisphere league. 

A measure of balanced judgment was 
secured by comparing the sum of mod- 
erate positions on a number of “attitude 
questions . . . with the sum of extreme 
positions.” All attitude questions the 
responses to which clearly indicated 
extreme and middle positions, and “in 
connection with which information ratings 
were available, were put to this test.” 
Except in the case of one question, the 
well-informed have a higher proportion 
taking a moderate position than do the 
uninformed. Thus the Survey leads to 
the conclusion that the “voice of the 
people is clear and temperate in propor- 
tion as the people are well informed and 
well educated.” 

Persons with a college education gave 
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a much higher proportion of correct 
responses to seventeen information ques- 
tions than did those who attended ele- 
mentary school only. In some cases, the 
correct answers given by those who 
were better educated exceeded the cor- 
rect answers given by those who were less 
well educated by a ratio of more than 
three to one. 

Perhaps formal education does not 
entirely account for the superior informa- 
tion of those who have spent more time 
in the classroom, since the knowledge 
required to give the correct answers was 
not of the sort usually acquired there. It 
may be, as the conductor of the Survey 
suggests, that “education gives people an 
appetite for information and a facility 
for picking it up.” Or, conversely, it is 
possible that the desire for information 
of “inquiring minds” leads them to pur- 
sue their education farther than those 
with less mental curiosity. Whatever the 
explanation may be, there is 
a close correlation between education and the 
possession of current information. .. . : And 
so those with more education parallel the well 
informed in their ability to reach an opinion 
and in the moderate character of the opinions 
they hold. 


“Writers: Enemies of Social Science,” by 
Lyman Bryson, Saturday Review of 
Literature, October 13, 1945. 

In this appeal to writers for co-opera- 
tion with social scientists, Mr. Bryson, 
author, lecturer, and director of the 
widely interesting radio program, “The 
People’s Platform,” analyzes the reasons 
for the enmity which the literary world 
bears the social scientists and their 
champions, an enmity 
. . . which is dangerous now when all of us, 
including the writers, are turning to social 
scientists for help in meeting a crisis in human 
affairs that physical scientists have brought on. 

The basis of the writers’ animosity 
toward the scientists is their fear of the 
latter’s encroachment on their field: 

Social science would have to take away 
from the writers part of what the writers 
think is their job. . . . The social scientist is 
dealing with exactly the same material that 
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the literary artist claims for himself, the 
behavior of human beings. 


Hence the author, more from fear of 
being trespassed on than from honest 
skepticism, derides the idea that scien- 
tific methods can be applied to the study 
of human behavior in the same manner 
and to the same degree in which it can be 
applied to the study of human phenomena. 

Nobody, perhaps . . . would question the 
desirability or the possibility of thinking 
[scientifically] . . . about atoms or... fruit 
flies, or even . . . about typhoid fever. But 
nearly any writer can give you a good many 
reasons why it is impossible in dealing with 
mobs, suicides, politics or war. 


It is to be hoped that greater discern- 
ment and more objectivity on the part of 
writers will eventually catablich the 
rapprochement between them and the 
social scientists which is in the interest of 
both. What the author has so far failed 
to see, or at least to translate into atti- 
tude, is the fundamental distinction 
between artist and scientist. True, they 
share a common fund of material; but 
each is motivated by a purpose distinct 
from that of the other, and each performs 
an important but entirely separate 
function in the same realm. 


“Four Years of College?” by Harold W. 
Dodds, New York Times Magazine, 
November 25, 1945. 


Yes, says the president of Princeton, 
who recommends a recasting of curric- 
ulums to give the junior and senior years 
of college a new significance. Among the 
many educational innovations born of 
wartime exigencies whose success ensures 
their peacetime continuance—new meth- 
ods of teaching foreign languages, im- 
provement in the instructional use o 
visual aids, integration of separate fields 
of scholarship to give greater unity to 
learning—acceleration is not numbered. 
Its adoption by colleges to give momen- 
tum to the training of urgently needed 
technicians, scientists, and officers was a 
wartime necessity, but it should be dis- 
carded as soon as it has served its final 
purpose of enabling returning veterans 
to acquire in as short a time as possible 
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the necessary preparation for entering 
upon their delayed careers. 

President Dodds condemns accelera- 
tion on several counts. The year-round 
instruction involved in shortening the 
four years of college to three, and some- 
times two and one-half, years has been a 
steady drain on college professors. “They 
have been consuming their capital, intel- 
lectually speaking. They must start to 
restore that capital if they are to con- 
tinue to be vigorous and stimulating 
teachers.” 

The student, as well as the professor, 
has been overtaxed. One advantage of 
a college education is the opportunity 
it gives for the gradual maturing of 
mind and personality. “This is a 
process which takes time. Ordinarily, it 
cannot be successful if prosecuted with 
too great haste and external pressure.” 

Acceleration gives the student who is 
financing his own college education no 
opportunity for earning his expenses dur- 
ing summer vacations or in leisure time 
during the school year. A large group of 
students found self-help necessary before 
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the war, and the number of such students 
will be just as large when veteran educa- 
tion under the G.I. Bill of Rights has 
passed its peak. 


When the case for the two-year college was 
being debated a generation ago, Woodrow Wil- 
son answered the proponents by saying that 
those who were advocating the Bachelor’s 
degree at the end of the sophomore year 
obviously had never seen a Sophomore. 


Aside from the question of maturity, 
however, Mr. Dodds justifies the four- 
year college course on the grounds that 
the junior and senior years of a liberal 
education should be differentiated from 
the freshman and sophomore years by a 


change in emphasis and method in the plan of 
study . . . reaching its full expression in the 
senior year. If the last two years of college 
contribute something of real value that is 
distinct from anything that a young person 
can receive at any other level of his formal 
education, the case for them is clear. What 
these years can and should contribute is an 
introduction to and experience in the joys, 
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stimulation, and discipline of original think- 
ing—in other words, scholarship. 


When the author speaks of the practice 
of scholarship, he is not thinking of 
academic pursuits but of future lawyers, 
doctors, statesmen, and businessmen. 
“Academic scholars,” he points out, 
“frequently fail to make clear to their 
students the truth that I am arguing for; 
namely, that the techniques of thinking 
which academic scholarship utilizes are 
just those which make for success in 
one’s job in later life.” 

To achieve true scholarship, the stu- 
dent must “acquire an appreciation of 
the various parts of the field in which he 
majors and develop judgment and ability 
to organize his knowledge and to express 
his conclusions . . . ”; he must take a 
much more active part in his own educa- 
tion than in his first two years of college, 
learn to work independently, write theses, 
and attend seminars. ““Thus conceived, the 
senior year would take on the color of pres- 
ent graduate work at its best and provide 
the ‘pay-off’ for previous years of college.” 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“UNESCO,” by George D. Stoddard, 
The New Republic, January 7, 1946. 
This is an account of the infant 

UNESCO— United Nations Educational, 

Scientific and Cultural Organization—its 

birth and background, its development 

up to the present time, and plans for 
its future. 

UNESCO will include a General Confer- 
ence, an Executive Board and a Secretariat; 
each member nation may send five delegates 
to the conference, and observers representing 
international organizations may be invited to 
attend meetings. . . . Every attempt will be 
made to emphasize the completely inter- 
national character of the new agency. There 
are no commitments... to the former 
League of Nations. . . . The place of meeting 
for the General Conference is to vary from 
year to year. 

One of the first objectives of the new 
agency will be attention to the needs of 
devastated countries, but “its chief 
function . . . will be making surveys and 
collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion” for the promotion of peace. “Edu- 


cation, science, and culture are to be 
bound together for a major demonstra- 
tion of their power to reduce aggression 
and strengthen the peace-loving habits 
of men and nations.” To accomplish 
this, UNESCO must foster “common 
understanding, cultural exchange, and 
genuine intellectual co-operation.” 

If it “evolve[s] into a closed society in 
which old men, over a polished table top, 
exchange recondite information on Zz 
struse subjects,” it will fail of its purpose. 
It must concern itself actively and 
productively with vital matters: the edu- 
cation of children and adults; freedom of 
the press, the radio, and the motion 
picture; the exchange of books, materials, 
students, and teachers; and “accurately 
and broadly based reports on cultural 
affairs.” 

In the preamble of UNESCO, the real 
need for such an organization is pointed 
out simply and clearly in the statement 
that since wars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed; that ignorance of 
each other’s ways and lives has been a com- 
mon cause, throughout the history of man- 
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kind, of that suspicion and mistrust between 
the peoples of the world through which their 
differences have all too often broken into 
war... that a peace based exclusively upon 
the political and economic arrangements of 
governments would not be a peace. 


“Purging the Textbooks,” by Mark Starr, 
The New Republic, December 31, 1945. 


“The demobilization of the mind is 
just as necessary as the demobilization of 
the Nazi and Japanese armed forces, if 
we are going to build a United Nations 
which is really to be united.’”’ Such a 
demobilization is impossible until history 
books are purged of bias. Mr. Starr 
believes that much of the misunder- 
standing between nations which impedes 
progress in international co-operation is 
the result of worldwide miseducation by 
nationalistic textbooks. He quotes Hux- 
ley and Hadden who define a nation as 
“‘a society united by a common error as 
to its origin and a common aversion to 
its neighbors.”” Biased textbooks pervert 
patriotism into nationalism and perpet- 
uate prejudices which arise, in large part, 
from the attempt of a nation to glorify 
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its own history at the expense of some 
other country’s. Historical misrepre- 
sentation was used to explain the defeat 
of Germany in the first World War, and 
it is responsible for a good deal of the 
latent suspicion which complicates rela- 
tions between Great Britain and the 
United States. Even within our own na- 
tion, rivalry between the North and South 
dictates the choice of history textbooks. 

The author of this article suggests the 
establishment of a committee of recog- 
nized historians by an_ International 
Office of Education to be responsible for 
displacing ex parte history textbooks for 
impartial presentations of past events. 

t would be cheaper to build a bridge of 
understanding than to attempt to create a 
Maginot line, to conscript our youth for mil- 
itary training, or to become troglodytes in 
deep-down, rock-hewn caves to escape the 
bombs of future wars. . . . More than ever 
before, civilization must be shown as a 
collective achievement of the world’s peoples, 
and its perpetuation their shared responsi- 
bility. The world awaits its Copernicus to 
rescue us from the egocentric view of our own 
national group. 
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“Conscription for Peacetime,” by Hanson 
Baldwin, Harper’s Magazine, March, 
1945. 

On October 23, 1945, President Tru- 
man, in a message to Congress which may 
prove to be of high historical significance, 
recommended the adoption of a “broad 
policy of universal military training” 
which provided one year of such training 
for every able-bodied young man. Since 
then, a campaign for compulsory peace- 
time military training has been vigorously 
waged by its advocates and as vigorously 
opposed by its opponents. 

or one of the most thoroughgoing and 
authoritative examinations of the argu- 
ments pro and con, the reader may 

iaheahly turn to this article by “a 

civilian who stands in the top rank of 

writers on military and naval affairs, and 
knows the armed services well.” 

Mr. Baldwin, who is Military Editor 
of the New York Times, considers the 
arguments for and against conscription 
under three heads: domestic, interna- 
tional, and military. His analysis of the 
issues which may properly be called 
domestic includes a discussion of the 
contributions of a year of military train- 
ing to health, character, and citizenship, 


as well as its political, psychological, and . 


economic effects. 

The physical and emotional benefits 
of the military program to the nation are 
negligible. The unfit in the older age 
groups would not be affected. Some, but 
not all, of the younger group would 
profit. But “after his year of training, 
the — would tend to slip back into 
the habits of the past, unless a national 
program of health and physical education 
accompanied military training.” At best, 
army training would remedy, but not 
preven, physical and emotional defects, 
and that only temporarily. Finally, “the 
public health is not an Army or Navy 
function.” 

Mr. Baldwin believes that it is a moot 
question whether military discipline devel- 
ops moral fiber. He cites negatively the 
“blind obedience of the Germans and the 
frenetic discipline of the Japanese” in 
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committing some of the worst crimes in 
history against morality, and concludes 
with the statement that the home, the 
school, and the church are the custodians 
of the moral health of the nation. 

Military training cannot be defended 
on the basis of its promotion of good 
citizenship through education. One year 
of service is too short a time for trainin 
and education. Moreover, it would al 
toward far greater Federal control of 
education—a dangerous trend, in the 
opinion of the author. The main political 
consequence of military training would 
be the addition of another lobby, the 
soldier bloc, to the pressure groups 
already influencing Congress. Too, Mr. 
Baldwin questions the wisdom of extend- 
ing to peacetime the wartime political 
prestige of the professional officer class. 

The economic arguments that it is 
better, in the prospect of vast unemploy- 
ment, to put eight hundred thousand 
boys “into uniforms rather than into 
bread lines,” and that economic stability 
would be maintained by transferring the 
purchasing power of that large a percent- 
age of the population from private to 
government hands, the author dismisses 
as recommending a course of action which 
would be the last resource of a govern- 
ment that has failed to solve its domestic 
problems. The cost of the proposed pro- 
gram is prohibitive unless that program 
is proved to be indispensable to our 
national security: ... “the Army, like a 
police force, is nonproductive, and the 
money that goes into it bears no interest, 
produces no profits, and is, in effect, 
dissipated capital.” 

The chief objection to the plan from 
the angle of international relations is 
that it substitutes an emphasis upon 
force at the precise time when an America 
crusading for the ideal of world justice 
and security should in all good faith 
emphasize peace. Theodore Roosevelt 
once said, “Speak softly, and carry a big 
stick.” “Peace,” says President Truman, 
“must be built upon power.” The pol- 
icies underlying these dicta are far from 
compatible with the principles of the 
United Nations Organization which we 
helped to found. Finally—the author 
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quotes Norman Thomas—“Arms and 
conscription, as a worldwide policy, tend 
toward war, not peace.” 

Having knocked down the straw men 
and disposed of the red herrings which he 
warned at the beginning of his article 
would distract attention from the real 
issues, Mr. Baldwin outlines what he 
believes are the main requirements for 
national security in the “world of tomor- 
row [which is] certain to be a world of 

wer politics.” We must have “bases, 

eavily defended and fortified against 
surprise attack,” an industry prepared to 
produce quickly and in great quantities 
the best equipment in the world, “research 
and scientific facilities . . . to keep mil- 
itary design and development ahead of 
the world’s,’ a good-sized cadre of 
highly professional soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen, and a reserve corps of officers, 
“selected for their outstanding qualities 
of leadership.” 

“The most valid argument,” Mr. 
Baldwin concludes, “is that this system 
will provide a backlog of . . . semi-trained 
reserves who will help to bridge . . . the 
gap between the outbreak of any war 
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and the time . . . when our industrial 
facilities and manpower mobilization will 
have turned out a very sizable trained 
and equipped army.” 


“The Easy Chair,” by Bernard DeVoto, 

Harper’s Magazine, April, 1945. 

Mr. DeVoto, who on occasion rises 
energetically in debate from his Eas 
Chair, takes issue in this discussion wit 
a March contributor to Harper’s, Mr. 
Hanson Baldwin. As always, he defends 
his views with sincerity and vigor. His 
article contrasts stimulatingly with “Con- 
scription in Peacetime.” 

Mr. De Voto believes that if war 
comes, not with a preliminary attack on 
a distant nation, but with 
a dozen simultaneous Pearl Harbors, we shall 
pay for miscalculation with swift and total 
defeat. . . . The best insurance against [that 
risk] is to raise our military potential to a 
power which only the universal training of 
young men can give it. 

Mr. De Voto is chiefly in disagreement 
with what Mr. Baldwin has to say about 
the social consequences of military train- 
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ing. He counters the latter’s argument 
that military training dissipates wealth 
in time and money with a _ parallel 
between the investment of dollars and 
cents and work hours which a year of 
training would entail and the interest a 
man pays on working capital or the 
premium he pays on his insurance. Both 
return dividends. Among the social ben- 
efits which would to a great extent offset 
thesmonetary cost of a program of mil- 
itary training are education and physical 
improvement (Mr. Baldwin to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding). Illiterates will 
learn to read and will receive instruction 
in mechanical and technical subjects. 
The majority of the men will prosper 
with proper diet, “hard work, and the 
controlled hardships of Army life,” and 
most borderline cases of physical and 
emotional deficiency will be discovered 
and will respond to treatment. 

The standard of living of the under- 
privileged groups will be higher during 
military training than any they have 
previously known. “They are certain to 
go out afterward and work to maintain 
it. If they come to demand it, so much 
the better for everyone.” 

The army will exert a democratizing 
influence on the young men of the 
nation. It is the only agency that em- 
braces all kinds and conditions of men, 
intermingles them, and compels them to 
develop sympathy and _ understanding 
demu co-operative work and living. 

Mr. De Voto does not agree with Mr. 
Baldwin that the effects of Army dis- 
cipline would be negligible or of doubtful 
value: 

The military discipline that counts is not 
saluting officers, wearing uniforms prescribed 
to the last slant of an overseas cap. . . but 
the subordination of the individual’s will and 
the bending of his efforts to a common task 
directed with absolute impersonality, shared 
. .. by all his companions, toward ends which 
do not consult his desires. . . . In the end he 
has a knowledge of his fellows and a self- 
knowledge he could get in no other way. 
. .. And he has the knowledge that when 
the clutch came he was adequate. It will 
serve him when life outside the Army calls 
on him to withstand and endure up to the 
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limit. It is a positive moral strength, arma- 
ment against the impersonal conditions of a 
world that was not designed to take him 
into account. 


“A Letter to Twelve College Presidents,” 
by Captain McGeorge Bundy, The 
Atlantic, May, 1945. 

This is a reply to an open letter 
written by twelve college presidents on 
January 24, 1945, opposing the adoption 
during wartime of compulsory mi ox | 
training as a permanent peacetime pol- 
icy, written by Mr. Bundy, 
Junior Fellow at Harvard, who served in 
the invasion of Sicily and Normandy. 
Speaking for the men in uniform, as well 
as himself, he writes: 

We believe that universal military training 
is an urgent national necessity. We believe 
it is the focal point of any solid United States 
policy for postwar peace. 


Clemenceau once remarked that war 
was too important to be left to generals. 
Mr. Bundy animadverts that perhaps 
peace is too important to be left to 
civilians. He accuses the twelve pres- 
idents of “talking through twelve learned 
hats” when they deny that military train- 
ing has “collateral educational and social 
values.” In the ratio of three or four to 
one, according to the author, the boys in 
the Army believe that military trainin 
develops co-operation, self-reliance, self- 
criticism, and a sense of humor in its 
trainees. 

Military policy and foreign policy are 
one and the same thing. We entered this 
war “because we had not the will, or the 
policy, or the force to stop it.” We 
allowed ourselves to drift with circum- 
stances instead of shaping circumstances 
by policy. The specious arguments of 
the presidents “put the cart of situation 
before the horse of policy.” 

Guns and soldiers do not breed wars, 
according to Mr. Bundy. “The only 
war the United States ever kept out of,” 
Mr. Bundy says in proof of this claim, 
“was the one she was prepared for— 
when her military strength induced the 
French to get out of Mexico just after 
the Civil War.” 
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The letter ends on a note of warnin 
that institutions of higher learning will 
suffer if they refuse through inertia or 
misconception to adjust to the demands 
of a new educational order: 

If we find in your colleges a way of life 
still unrevised to meet the facts as we have 
had to meet them, we will not stay so long or 
drink so deep as you and we now hope. It 
would be your great loss, and ours, if, in your 
eagerness to keep the old, you should lose 
your great shining chance to mold the new. 
For the road is forward, gentlemen, not back. 


“Should We Have Universal Military 
Training?” by Murray D. Kirkwood 
and Leonard W. Mayo, New York 
Times Magazine, December 23, 1945. 


Major Kirkwood, who takes an affirm- 
ative position on the question of peace- 
time military conscription, believes that, 
since we have no assurance that rocket 
and atom bombs will put an end to war, 
“preparedness is the logical and nec- 
essary means to maintain our independ- 
ence,” and one of its essential requirements 
is compulsory military training. . “The 
Nazis launched their first attacks against 
those countries which were not prepared. 
The Allies were united not by mutual 
love but by mutual fear of Germany.” 
The argument that preparedness destroys 
trust is not valid for “if there were 
enough trust to replace preparedness, we 
should have a World State.” 

We are no longer safe from attack 
through natural protection. “Science 
and the recent war have dissolved our 
ancient bulwarks. We must replace them 
with armed might if the independence 
which we still desire is to be secure.” 
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The author of this article believes it is 
the consensus of military leaders and 
experts, as well as of the members of the 
armed services, that military training is 
necessary to ensure a “striking force 
large enough to seize and hold regions 
from which attack is launched.” More- 
over, according to Major Kirkwood, 
military training would exert a democra- 
tizing influence by removing class distinc- 
tions, by placing each individual in the 
job he is most capable of doing, and b 
effectively teaching teamwork “as well 
as respect for individuality where success 
in battle is not at stake.” 

Taking his stand for the negative, Mr. 
Mayo, dean of the School of Applied 
Sciences at Western Reserve University, 
is convinced that we should “serve 
notice to the world that we mean business 
when we talk peace.” Military conscrip- 
tion would be only the beginning of 
a preparedness program. There would 
follow equally pressing demands for 
the implements of war—‘“ships, planes, 
bombs, guns, and other devices of mass 
destruction”—which would initiate a 
“world-wide armament competition, with 
the United States leading the procession 
and Russia not far behind.” 

Mr. Mayo proposes that the Security 
Council of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion should make a study of the need for 
“military manpower and armaments on 
a world-wide basis and work out a plan 
. . . for our mutual protection.” He out- 
lines his own eight-point security program 
for the immediate future, organized on 
the principle that we must make “col- 
lective preparation for collective security. 
. . .[not] engage in a neck and neck race 
for the false security of military might.” 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“I’m a Frightened Man,” by Harold C. 
Urey (as told to Michael Amrine), 
Collier’s, January 5, 1946. 

I write this to frighten you. I’m a fright- 
ened man myself. All the scientists I know 
are frightened—frightened for their lives and 
frightened for your life. 


Mr. Urey succeeds in his purpose by 
giving a simple and _ straightforward 
presentation of the potentialities of the 
atomic bomb and the possibilities of mis- 
use to which politicians and diplomats 
may put it. The facts speak terrifyingly 
for themselves. 

Against the atomic bomb there is no 
defense but retreat. The dispersal of about 
fifty million inhabitants of cities would 
involve almost insuperable obstacles and 
an expense—at a wild guess—of around 
two hundred and fifty billion dollars. 
There is no conceivable means of prevent- 
ing the passage of a plane between 
countries, no method of detecting the 
presence of a bomb so small that it could 
easily be “smuggled”’ from one country 
to another, assembled, and exploded by 
remote radio control. Nor would it be 
necessary for an aggressor to cripple or 
devastate a vast number of cities. With 
the speed of modern news communica- 
tion, the panic which would follow the 
destruction of a few cities would bring 
about speedy capitulation. It is conceiv- 
able that the identity of the enemy might 
not even be known. “So we could have 
something new in the world, indeed—an 
anonymous war. This could be the 
ultimate blindness brought to a world 
which would not open its eyes to the 
possibility of a new age.” 

Mr. Urey speaks as an authoritative 
judge of the problems which the inven- 
tion of the atomic bomb presents. He is 
professor of chemistry at the University 
of Chicago. He won international acclaim 
and the Nobel prize in science in recog- 


nition of his discovery in 1934 of the 
heavy isotype of hydrogen, an important 
factor in nuclear-energy research. He is 
spokesman in this article, moreover—and 
a very earnest and eloquent spokesman— 
for the Federation of Atomic Scientists 
who are agreed upon the following aims: 
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To study the implications to our nation and 
to the world of the liberation of nuclear energy. 

To create a realization of the dangers that 
this nation and all civilization will face if the 
tremendous destructive potential of nuclear 
energy is misused. 

To help establish an atmosphere of world 
security in which the beneficial possibilities of 
nuclear energy may be developed. 

To study the relation between national 
legislation and the establishment of an 
adequate international policy. 


Mr. Urey speaks, then, not only as a 
social-minded citizen but as an eminent 
scientist. And his message is unmis- 
takable. It deserves the attention—and, 
this writer believes, the active support—of 
every reader. The message is this: 
There must never be another war. The 
atomic bomb must be outlawed as a 
weapon of warfare. It “must not be 
used even to enforce international justice. 
Mankind’s solution does not lie in over- 
whelming force. ... The safety of 
countries in the future . . . must rest on 
the Jaw and conscience of man, backed by 
a vigilant world patrol.” It is not, Mr. 
Urey believes, “beyond the ingenuity of 
man to establish an international com- 
mission to . . . guarantee peace of mind 
to the world.” ; 

Atomic power has given catastrophe a 
fearful lead [in its race with education]. 
Atomic power could unleash forces of evil so 
strong no power of good could stop them. . . . 
Other civilizations have died because they 
would not learn their lessons in time... . 
Now, if we still refuse to learn the lesson of 
co-operation, it will be not Europe, but the 
world which will lie in ruins. 


“The Atom as Moral Dictator,” by 
William Ernest Hocking, The Saturday 
Review of Literature, February 2, 1946. 
As the title indicates, this article by 

Mr. Hocking, who is the chairman of the 

Department of Philosophy at Harvard 

University, is concerned chiefly with the 

ethical dictates which the atomic bomb 

imposes upon human behavior. The 
atomic bomb may be the spur which will 

“drive mankind into a degree of co-opera- 

tion which we should otherwise reach 

only by slow and reluctant stages.” Fear 
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may compel the world to political unity 
but “it is difficult to see how compulsory 
co-operation can succeed unless there is a 
basis of a spontaneous desire to co-op- 
erate.” Fundamental moral agreement 
must precede political unity. Hence “it 
becomes urgent that our moral resources 
be reviewed . . . and the area of agreed 
principle plotted. A certain amount of 
moral housecleaning will be called for at 
home and abroad.” We must alter the 
habits of thinking and acting which cre- 
ate political friction; we must remove 
racial and class intolerances which give 
the lie to our declarations of brotherhood 
and make democracy a counterfeit. 

Any program of moral regeneration 
runs immediately into the difficulty that 
“moral decisions are individual and can- 
not be achieved on the mass-level which 
the emergency requires.”” Moreover, the 
urgency of making the right decisions 
does nothing to simplify the complex 
moral and political questions involved in 
the effort. 

The impediments to world unity are of 
two kinds: those which arise from unwill- 
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ingness to do right, because of greed, fear, 
anger, or inertia; and those which spring 
from ignorance of what is right and 
wrong. Nations, like individuals, are 
guilty of double-dealing, avarice, slave- 
driving, and corruption. If they are to 
avoid “head-on collisions” or to settle 
their damages without war, they must 
have 


First, the conviction that there is a rational 
solution. For every controversy there is a 
principle. The will to find the principle is the 
mother of law, and law is the mother of peace. 

Second, the full use of our resources for 
moral guidance. 


The moral resources from which we 
must seek guidance are the authority. of 
the home, the school, and the church. We 
are groping at present in the darkness of 
disunity because none of these has lighted 
the way. “The home no longer pretends 
to know right from wrong.” “For the 
most part, schools simply abandon the 
moral task.” “Our universities have no 
moral conviction to impart, but only a 
method of discussion,” and the church, 
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“the only institution which at present 
undertakes the task,” has “lacked the 
courage of its own function.” 

To the extent that it is able to com- 
mand a hearing, the religious institution 
offers adults a world-view in relation to 
which their personal duties take on 
meaning and importance outside their 
own lives, provided the world-view is 
sound and tenable. 

“But what morality does it offer?” 
Mr. Hocking asks. The application to 
the current issues, particularly inter- 
national issues, of the eternal verities of 
the Ten Commandments or the Sermon 
on the Mount is a very difficult one, but 
if the church is not saiieniiallit and if it 
does not offer immutable principles of 
truth and justice, it falls short of its 
peculiar duty as the voice of morality 
‘speaking from outside society” in praise 
or condemnation. 


It should denounce the compromises and 
cruelties of our national self-righteousness, of 
the indiscriminacy of our methods of warfare, 
of the abysmal wickedness of revenge among 
nations, of the lingering brutalities of main- 
taining racial dominance . . . through racial 


degradation. 
It must speak once more to the family of 
its duty . . . [to the] university . . . to the 


economic order . . . to the social order... . 
It must recover the Universality of its Master. 

And it is for the man in the street to 
demand that the church do its duty... . 
For it is only religion which . . . can create 
the unpurchasable man. And it is only the 
man unpurchasable by any society that can 
create a sound society. . . . And the society 
of unpurchasable men, with a moral anchor 
outside their own national life, is the only 
society that can beget world unity. 


“Gentlemen: You Are Mad!” by Lewis 
Mumford, The Saturday Review of 
Literature, March 2, 1946. 


In a sweeping and impassioned met- 
apher, Mr. Mumford likens to madmen 
all the participants in the “cosmic evil” 
of the atomic bomb: the scientists who 
invented it, the leaders who avail them- 
selves of it, and the people who coun- 
tenance its use. 


vil 


The “fatal symptom” of their mad- 
ness is that they have set the stage for 
the suicide of the human race with the 
casualness “of normal responsible people, 


living sane lives.” Their latest act of 


dementia is their decision to conduct an 
experiment with this “cosmic force” to 
discover “what will happen at sea in a 
war that must never come.” 

“What [the madmen] call continued 
progress in atomic warfare means univer- 
sal extermination, and what they call 
national security is organized suicide.” 
We must stop the atomic bomb. We must 
“awaken the sleeping sanity of the 
peoples of the world by calling them 
together” and telling them: 


. . . We are men once more. You have 
nothing to fear from us. We will dismantle 
our atomic bombs and allow you to put a 
guard over our stockpiles. . . . With this act 
of faith we have awakened from... our 
sleepwalking progress toward annihilation. 

The atomic bomb is not for any of us to 
use—ever. 

On any other terms but this common faith 
in our common cause, mankind is doomed. 
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“T Can’t Quite Hear You, Doctor,” by 
Joseph A. Brandt, Harper’s, March, 
1946. , 

“The atomic bomb destroyed some- 
thing more than Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. It blew up the tvory tower” in 
which the educator—and particularly the 
scientific educator—has pursued his stud- 
ies in deliberate aloofness, with the single 
objective of intellectual satisfaction. The 
scholar is taught to be impersonal, objec- 
tive, colorless. Thus, when he turns 
author he addresses himself to fellow 
scholars—‘“‘ members of his own cult”—in 
a vocabulary which is unintelli- 

ible to the layman and often puzzling to 
is colleagues in other branches of learn- 
ing. “Tt is difficult to tell which controls 
cholarship today, the scholar or the 
monstrous terminology which he has 
created.” 

Mr. Brandt, now head of Henry Holt 
and Company, writes from wide expe- 
rience in dealing with academicians as 
the director of oe outstanding univer- 
sity presses. He has published many 
books whose scientific conclusions he was 
forced to accept by faith in the absence of 
understanding; he has had many “lon 
and apparently fruitless sessions” wit 
edn | scientists especially (although 
the anti-social attitude toward learning is 
found in all the academic disciplines), in 
the attempt to convince scholars that 
they owe a responsibility to people as well 
as to learning. “Science, as a social 
instrument, should be concerned with the 
ultimate ends to which its discoveries 
[are] used.” 

Certain areas of scientific investigation 
do not admit of discussion in language 
which is comprehensible to the layman, 
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but all science is not so mysterious as to 
be beyond the grasp of the average intel- 
lect. Yet in an age of the most brilliant 
scientific accomplishment and the most 
widespread education in the history of 
man, knowledge has been restricted to 
the “priesthood.” Mr. Brandt argues 
that pure research is not an end in itself. 
Its social applications and implications 
must be made clear in language which 
the average reader can understand. The 
scientist must be not an _ intellectual 
isolationist but the people’s interpreter. 

Paul Sears, whose brilliant Deserts on 
the March carried the problem of the 
Dust Bowl to the people in plain Anglo- 
Saxon style, is an example of the type of 
scholar who recognizes and discharges his 
duty to society. “Sears was a one-man 
crusade. Oklahoma and America are 
richer today because one scholar knew 
that science, scholarship, and the people 
must prosper together—or die together.” 
More recently, Harold Urey of Chicago 
has proved his leadership by telling the 
American public in simple, everyday, 
words, the fose which may overtake us as 
the result of the conquest of the atom. 
Perhaps the scientists have learned the 
lesson that society must be prepared for 
the final outcomes of scientism. 

We cannot expect all scholars to realize 
that the citadel which protected them from 
the people is gone. But we know now that 
the men most responsible for the kind of world 
in which we live are determined to reunite 
themselves with the people, and if possible 
to lead them. 

I suggest that, as they prepare to leave their 
feudal citadel, they begin by purchasing a 
dictionary of the English language. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“The Sonn to American Education,” 
by James B. Conant, New York Times 
Magazine, April 14, 1946. 

The abnormal situation which exists in 
colleges and universities as the result of 
the influx of students enrolled under the 
G.I. Bill and the necessity that institu- 
tions of advanced instruction “make up 
a national deficit of four years’ accumula- 
tion in a relatively short time” may have 
an unfavorable effect on long-range edu- 
cational planning. In order to avert 
this danger, Mr. Conant believes that a 
clarification of our educational ideals and 
aims and an inquiry into ways and means 
of realizing them are imperative. 

A great many men and women are 
attending college with government assist- 
ance who aaa normally have discon- 
tinued their education with high school. 
This emphasizes the fact that before the 
war educational opportunities were not 
universally available to the children of 
low-income families. If, in the future, 
everyone who wishes to attend college is 
able to do so, college graduates must 
plan to enter many occupations in which, 
so far, they have not engaged. If not, by 
what standards shall we decide who is, 
and who is not, to go to college? Is there 
a possibility that “an oversupply of 
graduates of our four-year liberal arts 
colleges might create a group of unem- 
ployed with a special grievance against 
the system in which they received an 
education?” 

Mr. Conant advocates an educational 
policy which is in keeping with the funda- 
mental social philosophy of America: 
equality of opportunity. The extension 
of universal education to the high-school 
level was a powerful weapon against class 
distinction and other forces which have 
tended to stratify the American nation. 
Educational equality of opportunity is an 
instrument which can help to keep our 
social and economic life flexible; 


it can make available for the national welfare 
reservoirs of potential talent now untapped. 
. . . Furthermore, education can inculcate the 
social and political ideals necessary for the 
development of a free and harmonious people 
operating an economic system based on pri- 
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vate ownership and the profit motive, but 
committed to the ideals of social justice. 

Mr. Conant’s answer to the question 
of how to create equality of educational 
opportunity is to expand educational 
facilities by a large increase in the num- 
ber of junior aes and by a state- 
supported scholarship system which would 
provide advanced education for young 
persons of exceptional ability in a hun- 
dred or more centers throughout the 
country. 

An educational setup such as the one 
outlined would require a large expendi- 
ture of Federal funds. Here we encounter a 
fundamental conflict between the general 
desire to give all children in a community an 
equal chance and the special desire of each 
parent to do the best he can for his offspring. 

Wherever the institute of the family is still 
a powerful force, as in this country, inequality 
of opportunity is automatically a basic prin- 
ciple of the nation: the more favored parents 
obtain even greater favors for their children. 
Hence when we Americans proclaim adherence 
to the doctrine of the equality of opportunity 
we face the necessity for a perpetual com- 
promise if we are to think clearly about public 
education as a social process. 

There is a wide variation of educational 
opportunity in the United States today. 
Location in city, town, or country and 
financial status put a ceiling on educa- 
tional advantages for even the brilliant 
youth. The common belief that anyone 
who “has it in him” can go the educa- 
tional limit is without foundation except 
as it applies to the young men and women 
of a a large cities where students are 
able to attend excellent universities while 
living at home. 

Bridging the gap between urban and 
rural areas and between higher and lower 
income groups will require public funds 
in large amounts. In order not to vio- 
late the principle of local autonomy of 
public education, Federal assistance 
should be given the individual states with 
no restrictions, but since the “social 
factors influencing the practice of pro- 
fessions are to a leas extent national,” 
Federal scholarships for university stu- 
dents would not be inconsistent with the 
policy of state responsibility for public 
education. 
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Mr. Conant concludes his discussion of 
the educational issues which face us with 
a pertinent comment on the place of 
guidance in the educational scheme. 
“Effective counseling is the keystone of 
the arch of a widespread educational 
system dedicated to the principle of 
equality of opportunity.” We cannot 
compel youth to serve where the need is 
greatest but “the spread of ability is 
wide” and the assignment of individuals 
to their most useful and gratifying activ- 
ity can best be accomplished by the 
“democratic method of enlightenment 
and persuasion.” 


“The Scholar-Teacher,” by Hoxie Neale 
0 The American Scholar, Spring, 
1946. 

“Has the scholar any business to be a 
college teacher” in an undergraduate 
liberal-arts college? In spite of the 
obvious importance attached by pres- 
idents and deans in almost every college 
in the country to scholarly research and 
productivity, measured by volumes and 
pages, critics upon whom both tax- 
supported and private institutions rely 
for a living are more and more complain- 
ing that higher education sacrifices good 
teaching to scholarship. 

The primary duty of a person employed on 
the instructional staff of a college is to teach 
his subject faithfully and well. The scholar 
who teaches in a college merely to subsidize his 
personal researches is literally obtaining 
money under false pretenses. 


Such cheats are rare and there is no 
defense for them. But, while skillful 
teaching should be emphasized, better 
paid, and given greater recognition, 
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scholarship has a legitimate and useful 
lace “in certain areas of college teach- 
ing,” and “it is unfortunate that the 
growing tendency to champion the 
teacher is so often associated with a 
tendency to attack the scholar.” 
Admitting that many scholar-teachers 
are “shy investigators,” who are unable 
to command the attention of their classes, 
specialists whose narrow range of vision 
makes their teaching ineffective for under- 
graduates, scholars who are ailergic to 
pedagogy and “teach as inexpertly as 
possible lest they be mistaken for ‘edu- 
cators,’”” Mr. Fairchild believes that the 
shortcomings of the few are more than 
balanced by the solid virtues of the 
many: the scholar’s infectious zest for 
learning, his motivation of strong per- 
sonal interest, his habit of learning by 
doing, his approach to knowledge “as an 
adventure, a quest . . . a creative activ- 
ity,” and, if we are careful not to mistake 
educational verbiage for the mark of 
good teaching, his basic grasp of the 
‘cardinal principles of good pedagogy.” 
Students who have any serious interest in a 
subject usually prefer to be taught by men and 
women who are making fresh contributions 
to the knowledge of that subject. They like 
to be in the workshop of a craftsman, to 
glimpse horizons which lie beyond the limits 
of the course, to feel that the subject is alive 
and growing, and that they themselves may 
help to make it grow. The scholar in turn 
responds ... to the eagerness of students 
who deserve to be in college, and he gives them 
of his best. Most of the world’s great schol- 
ars have left behind them a reputation as 
great teachers. 


Mr. Fairchild’s analysis of the scholar 
as teacher is significant for scholars and 
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teachers, but more pa for 
parents in these days o progressive and 
‘child-centered” schools. “The schol- 
ar’s devotion to his own research is not 
incompatible with a high degree of inter- 
est in his students,” but he “regards the 
pursuit of truth . . . as more interesting 
and important than the pursuit of any 
individual boy or girl. For this fond 
arents may find it hard to forgive him.” 
he slogan, “The student comes first,” 
is all to the good, if we interpret it in 
terms of student needs. The child who 
attends a “child-centered” school must 
learn somewhere along the educational 
line that he is not going to live in a child- 
centered world, and the college “is well 
suited to form a bridge from immaturity 
tomaturity.” It can give him a sense of 
reality, a spirit of humility, and a per- 
spective on his place “in a universe which 
infinitely transcends [his] own little 
impulses and notions and powers.” 
Mr. Fairchild, who is a writer and a 
rofessor of English at Hunter College, 
Fimself has a twelve-year-old daughter, 
of whom, in illustration of his argument, 


he writes as follows: 

I hope that when [she] goes to college she 
will find in freshman and perhaps even in 
sophomore year some kind and able teachers 
who will continue to coddle her a little . . . 
But I also hope that by junior year at the 
very latest she will be confronted by a scholar 
who thinks that John Milton is much more 
interesting than Anne Fairchild, and who 
uses all his knowledge, his enthusiasm, all the 
power of his personality, to convince her of 
that fact....He will set a very high 
standard; he will give her plenty of rope; and 
he will hold her completely responsible for the 
use she makes of it. . . . If she responds to 
this challenge, she should be able to lead the 
life of a mature person in the real world. If 
she is crushed by it, she was never worth 
educating in the first place. 


“Global Education for the Coming 
World,” by George B. de Huszar, The 
South Atlantic Quarterly, April, 1946. 
Mr. de Huszar, author of Practical 

Applications of Democracy, gives the his- 

torical background for the technological 
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developments which brought about the 
“relative decline of the importance of 
Europe and the rise of non-European 
powers.” He goes on to stress the 
importance of “adjustment between 
world regions” if the effort for peace is 
to succeed. No international organiza- 
tion can be successful unless its members 
who are the representatives of the great 
contemporary cultures achieve under- 
standing among themselves. 

Education has not kept pace with 
world change. In the main, it is “arro- 
gantly ethnocentric.” Although there 
are many splendid institutions of higher 
learning in which courses in non-European 
cultures are offered, the majority of col- 
lege students are unacquainted with the 
“religious, philosophical, and artistic tra- 
dition of non-Western cultures... 
Though we have learned many things from 
the East, we have been largely ungrateful.” 

Liberal education is guilty on a second 
count—its failure to provide “sufficient 
awareness” of contemporary world affairs. 
The study of world affairs gained momen- 
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tum after the first world war and was 
further accelerated by the recent one. 
Some courses in international relations 
are presented in almost all colleges and 
universities today. Army-Navy training 

uickened interest in regional study and 
ser en languages. But if we are to 
“escape the charge” of ethnocentrism, 
liberal education must include not only a 
survey of all cultures and regions but also 
a broad consideration of the contem- 
porary world, which should deal with the 
major countries: their geography, ethnog- 
raphy, history, economics, politics, social 
and religious life, educational institu- 
tions, art, philosophy, and literature. 

This global approach would be a pioneering 
move in liberal education. Our thinking 
about contemporary affairs is dominated by 
a pre-Copernican point of view, which regards 
Western civilization as the center of the 
world. The tremendous change taking place 
in the world requires a revolution in our 
thinking comparable to that caused by the 
discovery that the earth is not the center of 
the universe. 
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“They Knew Not Joseph,” by Howard 
Mumford Jones, The Atlantic, April, 
1946. 

Mr. Jones cautions the reader at the 
outset of his article that it “will have 
meaning mainly for aging persons who 
look forward with ambiguous emotions 
to retirement, and wonder about Winter 
Park, Florida.” Certainly no one aging— 
or middle-aged—will read these delightful 
reminiscences of the Gay Nineties with- 
out much enjoyment and more than a 
touch of nostalgia. No one, that is, whose 
youthful Sunday mornings were bright- 
ened by “Foxy Grandpa” and “Buster 
Brown,” who rushed the gallery to see 
Maude Adams and Mrs. Fiske, and one 
of whose earliest struggles in Freshman 
English Composition was to write a suit- 
able ending for ““The Lady or the Tiger.” 

“The Young,” as Mr. Jones designates 
them, will not experience the joy of rec- 
ollection in reading “They Knew Not 
Joseph,” but they may well ponder on 
the author’s point of view about liter- 
ature and life. For The Young are not 
only “solemn and unhumorous in their 
attitude toward literature,” which to 
them is the “desperate occasion of some- 


thing called criticism” or the “exposition - 


of values,” but they are also innocently 
ignorant about “cultural landmarks in 
our national development.” 

The Young, who pick up their living 
knowledge of history from the radio, are 
therefore of opinion that the Gay Nineties 
were immediately followed by the sinking of 
the Lusitania. This led to the Russian Rev- 
olution, and this in turn was followed by 
Apple-selling on the streets of Detroit, which 
continued until shortly before Pearl Harbor. 


Such a “telescoped version of history” 
communicates none of the color and 
savor of the times. The Gibson Girl 
awakens in The Young no spark of recog- 
nition. George Ade, EL G. Wells, Frank 
Stockton, Eugene Field, and (to the par- 
ticular regret of Mr. Jones) Finley Peter 
Dunne and his immortal Mr. Dooley 
leave them blank. Minne Maddern Fiske 
is “someone the professor makes you look 
up in the library.” H. L. Mencken is a 
“dead duck” whose “belly laughter .. . 


symphonic double talk [and] Rabelaisian 
abuse .. .” are reduced to such prop- 
ositions as Errors in Mencken’s Theory 
of Puritanism. 

For their failure to appreciate the light 

touch and the “desperate earnestness” of 
their approach to literature, The Young 
are not to blame. The “unhumorous 
intentness” of cultural curriculums has 
robbed them of zest and laughter. 
My professor compeers and I have constructed 
literary history and left out all the fun. Ours 
is a Cultural Effort. It goes after Value 
Judgments. We cultivate Taste. We improve 
something called the Art of Reading... . 
We are very, very earnest about interpreting 
life through literature. Ours is a serious task 
because, among other things, we must in an 
age of science and technology keep up in 
earnestness and comprehensive zeal with 
the nuclear physicists and the calculating 
machines. Which is probably all right. 

Only, the thing our studies overlook is 
gusto—the savor and tang of ordinary Amer- 
ican existence. . . . I am still baffled why we 
professors of English are all so damn learned 
about Falstaff and so blandly ignorant of 
Mr. Dooley. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Politics and the English Language,” by 
George Orwell, The New Republic, 
June 17 and June 24, 1946. 

Must language share in the general 
collapse of our decadent civilization? 
Those who believe so think of language 
as a “natural growth and not an instru- 
ment which we nee for our own pur- 
poses.” Mr. Orwell, who is literary 
editor of the London Tribune, believes 
that the decadence of our language is 
remediable and states specific prescrip- 
tions for the cure, in addition to giving a 
detailed and interesting analysis of the 
disease. 

The subject of this two-part article is 
of far-reaching importance: 

_ The decline of a language must ultimately 

have political and economic causes. But an 

effect can become a cause, reinforcing the 
original cause, 

and intensifying the effect. Speakers 

and, particularly, writers of English can 

avoid the bad habits which “spread by 
imitation” if they will take the pains 
to do so. To speak and write clearly is 
to think clearly, and to think clearly is 
often to act wisely. Thus the campaign 
against bad English is not “ frivolous” 
but of the utmost significance to political 
eneration. 

r. Orwell supports his central argu- 
ments by quoting several passages which 
exhibit some of the “vices from which we 
now suffer.” Among the “catalogue of 
swindles” are staleness of imagery, lack 
of precision, pretentious diction, meaning- 
less words, verbal false play, dying 
metaphors, and the prevailing tendency 
of modern prose away from concreteness. 

In a skillful paraphrase of a passage 
from Ecclesiastes, a author gives an 
illustration of modern English of the 
worst sort: 

I returned and saw under the sun, that the 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet 
riches to men of understanding, nor yet favor 
to men of skill; but time and chance happeneth 
to them all. 

Objective consideration of contemporary 
phenomena compels the conclusion that suc- 
cess or failure in competitive activities 
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exhibits no tendency to be commensurate 
with innate capacity, but that a considerable 
element of the unpredictable must invariably 
be taken into account. 


Bad English is written by lazy people 
who find it easier to write in stock 
phrases, stale metaphors, and verbal tags 
than to exert the mental effort required to 
write accurately and concretely. 


A scrupulous writer will ask himself four 
questions, thus: What am I trying to say? 
What words will express it? What images 
or idiom will make it clearer? Is this image 
fresh enough to have an effect? 


Bad English is written by insincere 
people who use long words and exhausted 
idioms to conceal the gap between their 
true and their avowed purposes. Since 
— is a “mass of lies, evasions, folly, 

atred, and schizophrenia,” it follows 
that political writers and speakers are 
— the worst offenders against 
nglish. 

In our time, political speech and writing 
are largely the defense of the indefensible. 
Thus political language has to consist largely 
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of euphemisms, question-begging and sheer 

cloudy vagueness. Such phraseology is needed 

if one wants to cover up [ugly] things without 
calling up mental pictures of them. 

Anybody about to put pen to paper or 
foot on a platform would do well to ponder 
these rules laid down by Mr. Orwell: 

1. Never use a... figure of speech which 
you are used to seeing in print. 

2. Never use a long word when a short one 
will do. 

3. If it is possible to cut a word out, always 
cut it out. 

4. Never use the passive where you can use 
the active. 

5. Never use a foreign phrase, a scientific 
word or a jargon word if you can think of 
an everyday English equivalent. 

6. Break any of these rules sooner than say 
anything outright barbarous. 


“Crisis at the Colleges,” by Milton Mack- 
aye, Saturday Evening Post, August 3, 
1946. 

“The college dilemma is that of the 

man who inherited a herd of elephants: 

where to put them.” The democratic 
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dream of a wide opportunity for raising 
the educational attainments of a solid 
segment of a whole generation has, at the 
very point of realization, turned into a 
nightmare of shortages. The colleges 
lack the facilities, the housing, the 
instructors, and even the classrooms to 
handle the multitude. 

This article is a report of the general 
predicament in which the colleges and 
universities find themselves, and an 
account of the attempts of a representa- 
tive state university to furnish its 
students with shelter. 

Those who believe it is a man’s world 
will find confirmation in the present situa- 
tion. Women students, whose increased 
college attendance during the war made 
possible the survival of many a coedu- 
cational institution, are now being refused 
admission by many out-of-state uni- 
versities, and inevitably face further 
restrictions. 

A number of educators predict such a 
tightening of the situation that many Ameri- 
can girls of college age will never be allowed 
to matriculate..... 
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“Portrait of a Dangerous Man,” by 

Milton Mayer, Harper’s Magazine, 

uly, 1946. 

his is a delightful and illuminating 
account of a true humanitarian who has 
been called ‘“‘a fanatic with a sense of 
humor, a chuckling martyr, a crusader 
without a compulsion’”—Robert Morss 
Lovett. 

Born in 1870, Lovett’s childhood, 
according to his own description, “was 
not unhappy, but uncomfortable.” His 

arents took “‘an unwholesome interest” 
in his life. The trouble was that their 
efforts to indoctrinate him with the 
bourgeois virtues were completely unsuc- 
cessful. As a child, he was “pleasantly 
contentious.” As a man, he has always 
fought for his beliefs bravely and ably. 

At Harvard, where he became friends 
with Baker, Santayana, Herrick, and 
Moody, he struggled against the “tradi- 
tional smug, narrow and remote ‘educa- 
tion of a gentleman,” wrote for the 


Harvard Monthly, and came under the 


} surveys current educational thought. 
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influence of Charles W. Eliot, “the man 
who, probably more than any other, 
accounts for [him].” 

After an assistantship in English at 
Harvard, he went to Chicago as instructor 
in 1893. On sabbaticals in Europe he 
became a member of the advance guard 
under the influence of men like Berenson, 
Russell, and Dolmetsch. Back in Chicago 
realism was finding itself. Dreiser, Moody, 
Garland, Fuller, Anderson, Masters, Sand- 
burg were breaking new ground, “but it 
was Lovett, pushing all of them on, who 
was surer than any of them that new 
ground must be broken. Still more of his 
time, and most of his heart, went into his 
students’”—Frank Norris at Harvard, at 
Chicago, Carl Van Vechten, Harry Han- 
sen, Burton Rascoe, Elizabeth Maddox 
Roberts, Vincent Sheean, John Gunther, 
Meyer Levin. 

At the time of the first World War, 
“more and more as patriotism turned to 
persecution,” he became the champion 
of American rights for the persecuted, 
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acifists, German-Americans, underdogs 
in all walks of life. When the war 
ended, he attacked the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, his country’s desertion of the 
League of Nations, the British massacre 


in China, and the French invasion of 


the Ruhr. “His countrymen might be 
unwilling or unable to take part in the 
upward struggle”; he, Lovett, would 
fight for his principles at any and all 
costs to himself. 

Lovett was requested as a dangerous 
man to resign during a “red raid” at 
Chicago. In 1921 became active 
editor of The New Republic. He was 
chairman of the Sacco-Vanzetti League, 
he lectured on disarmament, he assisted 
Jane Addams at Hull House, and helped 
to found the American Civil Liberties 
Union—“ wherever there was trouble he 
turned up in person or pen.” 

Branded in 1943 by Dies as “an 
irresponsible, unrepresentative, crackpot, 
radical bureaucrat,” his dismissal as 
secretary of the Virgin 
slands was requested by a committee 
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of Illinois senators and his salary was 
cut off. 

He was blacklisted by the FBI as a 
subversive influence, and the length of 
his record in the Red Network made him 
the most dangerous man in America, but 
to his less militant friends and _ his 
numerous admirers and to the scores 
whom he counseled, befriended, and 
fought for, he is “Plato’s ‘man of right 
opinion,’ who gets where a man ought to 

o without knowing how he got there. 

e moves by the heart, and it is men’s 
hearts, not their heads, that he moves.” 

Robert Morss Lovett, now in_ his 
seventies, is at present acting chairman 
of the English Department at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, “a public institu- 
tion supported entirely by the government 
tax on rum drunk by the American 
public.” He is contemplating retirement 
and the writing of an autobiography. 
“But there may be another wait; accord- 
ing to word from San Juan, he is up to 
his ears in the upward struggle for the 
four freedoms for Puerto Rico.” 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“H. G. Wells Sees It Through,” The 
Saturday Review of Literature, August 
31, 1946. 

Under a title suggested by one of Mr. 
Wells’s own novels, The Saturday Review 
of Literature presents a symposium on the 
unorthodox writer whom “so orthodox 
an institution as the New York Times 
editorial page could call . . . the greatest 
public teacher in the world.” Four men 
contribute to it their appraisals of H. G. 
Wells: Clifton Fadiman, in “The Passing 
of a Prophet”; Elmer Davis, in “ Notes 
on the Failure of a Mission”; Waldemar 
Kaempffert, in “Evangelist of Utopia”’; 
and Henry Seidel Canby, in “The 
Superjournalist.”’ 

in what seems to this reader a just and 
a discerning estimate, Mr. Fadiman 
points out that Wells the novelist was 
submerged in Wells the reformer. “By 
pursuing the path of the schoolmaster- 
prophet-journalist, Wells, fully conscious 
of what he was doing, stifled the artist in 
himself.” But the artist was unmis- 
takably and, Mr. Fadiman believes, 
enduringly there. 

Most of Wells’s books were “tools, 
instruments, means rather than ends,” 
written copiously and hurriedly, “with a 
special urgency as if around the corner of 
tomorrow lay either Utopia or the end 
of the world.”” One must remember that 
until the last years of his life, Wells’s 
prophecies were grounded in optimism: 
‘He believed that if men were shown the 
truth, they would forthwith set them- 
selves free.” His purpose was to give 
an awareness of the dangers and the 
promises of our times, the need of under- 
standing that “mankind must be either 
one—or undone.” 

Wells died a disappointed man. The 
nationalism he fought with such vigor is 
more rampant today than ever. “The 
leaders, in whom he placed his occasional 
trust, have, for the most part, proved 
frail reeds.” The man-in-the-street is 


hopelessly unequal to the task of redeem- 
ing the world. 

Perhaps a few hundred years from now, a 
few men will painfully arise from the ruins of a 
cracked and seamed and fissured planet, and 


begin to rediscover, very slowly, the basic 
concepts of civilization. And perhaps one of 
them will unearth from the rubble of what was 
once a library a copy of The Outline of History, 
or The Shape of Things to Come, and read it, 
and wonder how his ancestors, with such 
books to warn them, could ever have made 
such a mess of things. And so the prophet 
will at last be not without honor. 


Mr. Kaempffert discusses the influence 
which the amazing development of science 
and technology in the Western democ- 
racies during the last half of the nineteenth 
century exerted upon H. G. Wells and 
another writer, Jules Verne. These two 
“spiritual descendants” of Poe were 
pushed in different directions by the 
impact of scientific discovery. Verne 
made the inventions the basis of thrillers. 
Wells, more imaginative, with a solid 
background in science, “had a social 
mission to perform, while Verne was 
almost devoid of social sense.” 

As the evangelist of Utopia and the apostle 
of social change brought about by science, 
Wells preached the application of the scientific 
method to government. What would be the 
character of social change under science? 
. . . He was alive to the incompatibility of 
current parliamentary methods of demo- 
cratic government and the potentialities of 
science... 


If the progress of science were not to be 
slowed, if men were to be fed, clothed, 
and housed decently, if disease were 
to be cured and life prolonged, “vested 
interests, monarchies, patriotism, and 
nationalism would have to go by the 
board. So at the outset Wells shouted 
that only a scientifically planned world 
would meet the requirements of society.” 
Wells prophesied catastrophe if his prin- 
ciples were rejected. Mankind faced the 
necessity of making one of two choices: 
Either he must discover “a new way 
of living for our species” or he must 
accept the fact that “violence, mystery, 
destruction, death and the extinction of 
mankind” would be the final outcome. 

There is no question concerning Wells’s 
future-mindedness. Certainly the inven- 
tion of the atomic bomb and the possi- 
bility of the use to which it may be put 
vindicate his worst fears. New problems 
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have presented themselves, thus, which 
must be settled quickly and decisively if 
the world disaster which he foretold is to 
be prevented. The physicists of today 
plead for a world state and echo his 
‘note of doom” if it is not established. 
“What they are saying was said long ago 
much more dramatically, much more 
convincingly in The World Set Free and 
in The Shape of Things to Come.” 


Our society is desperately trying to adapt 
a machineless eighteenth century liberalism to 
a scientific twentieth century’s exigencies. 
. . » Because of the bomb alone Wells is 
worth rereading as the prophet of world 
democracy scientifically planned. 


Elmer Davis contributes an interesting 
contrast between the philosophies of 
H. G. Wells and George Bernard Shaw as 
revealed in the writings of the two men. 
Both were prophets who “realized that 
the only obstacle to the realization of the 
Earthly Paradise was human nature”; 
but Wells, in spite of his frequent 
excursions into fantasy, was less visionar 
than Shaw, “‘more inclined to kee eek 
feet on the ground.” Both Wells and 
Shaw considered themselves collectivists, 
but Wells had less faith than Shaw in the 
“perfectibility of human nature.” 

Mr. Canby rounds out this quartet of 
discussions with a consideration of the 
place of Wells among the great literary 
journalists. He believes him to be the 
most “influential” of the successors of 
such writers as Daniel Defoe and Jonathan 
Swift. Like Defoe, Wells was a man of 
“obscure” birth, “with a genius for 
describing the essential, and, like Swift, 
filled with a burning resentment against 
the unreason of ‘the captains and the 
kings’ of his age.” But the training 
which Wells had had in the theory and 
practice of research science fitted him 
peculiarly to be the people’s interpreter of 
the vast scientific knowledge which con- 
trolled nature. 


A reporter merely reports but Wells was a 
superjournalist, who from early years made it 
his business to act as liaison between this new 
knowledge and these new powers and the 
lagging masses unaware of their potential 
good fortunes. He became the fiercest critic 
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of the petrifications and prejudices of what he 
called intellectual and moral pretentiousness, 
and stupid, selfish obscurantism. 


Wells’s books are journalism, not liter- 
ature, according to Mr. Canby, written 
not for posterity but for the influence 
they ot exert in his own time, written 
in “ the assimilable style of the journalist, 
and without the final and perfect state- 
ment of the great artist.” Despite his 
journalistic methods, we must look upon 
Wells as a practical philosopher, and, as 
such, Mr. Canby considers that his chief 
weakness as a writer is too great a 
reliance upon reason, a lack of what may 
be termed religion, or love of one’s fellow 
man “such as one finds in the Christian 
ethics. . . . If he is a prophet, he belongs 
with Aristotle, not with Plato or Christ.” 


“The Counterfeiters,” by Jacques Barzun, 

The Atlantic, May, 1946. 

This is a brief article on a theme 
which is far from trivial: the relationship 
which a people’s adoption of new words 
and phrases bears to the state of culture 
and the temper of their times. 


We have only to remember the réle that fit 
words played in the war leadership of our late 
President and Mr. Churchill to recognize 
that language—mere phrasing—is a powerful, 
indeed an indispensable instrument of govern- 
ment. . . . Since understanding requires that 
speaker and listener possess a common fund 
of ideas, associations, and usages, the relation 
between linguistic and political unity is close 
and reciprocal. 


The best weapon with which to fight 
the debasement of language which results 
from “canting religion, bad journalism 
and common ignorance, as well as the 
types that have come with Progress— 
grade-school literacy, pseudo science, 
advertising, and official verbosity” is 
constant watchfulness, and the foe against 
whom we must be on guard is vulgarity— 
“the vulgarity of pretense, of affectation, 
of false colors exhibited in speech.” 

Office memos, car cards, form letters, 
billboards, newspapers, movie pre-vues, 
blurbs, and the radio are constantl 
insulting our eyes and our ears wit 
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would-be technical terms, stock phrases, 
vague abstractions, pretentious “scien- 
tific” jargon, and false economies of 
speech. 

_ Advertisers are serious offenders, and 
it is only 

a step upward from billboard vulgarity to 
journalese, which is vulgar because it is an 
imitation of literary imagination. . . . The 
man who writes all the time intensifies his 
mannerisms, and the mannerism of the 
journalist is that he plays up to the idea 
of the “powerful stylist,” just as the business- 
man who “contacts you to finalize an agree- 
ment” plays up to the idea of the Napoleon 
of finance. 

Mr. Barzun, who is Professor of 
Cultural History in Columbia Univer- 
sity, questions what judgment ae prand 
will pass upon the degraded verbal taste 
which permits us to “turn two admirable 
words—collaboration (which means work- 
ing together) and appeasement (which 
means bringing peace into the heart) into 
marks of opprobrium.” 


vil 


The language counterfeiters are moti- 
vated, the author believes, by a sense of 


insecurity, a distrust of their powers of 


judgment and expression, fear that “char- 
acter, breeding, [or] present purpose” 
cannot stand inspection and so must be 
concealed behind a verbal smokescreen. 
“The most frightened species, because 
the most exposed, is, of course, the 
politician.” 

John Milton in a place and an age far 
removed from our own affirmed that 
in a country where speech is “unhand- 
some . . . offensive . . . debased and 
wrongly uttered,” the people are “already 

repared for any amount of servility.” 

hat a democracy requires from its 
schools, Mr. Barzun writes in conclusion, 


is not flawless prose... but... a manly 
tone springing from a decent use of words— 
words that arouse, if need be, and convince, 
but which stick close to reai intent and 
which, whenever necessary, buck the current 
of make-believe emotions. 
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“First Personal,” by Ralph Barton Perry, 

The Atlantic, October, 1946. 

In this autobiographical response to a 

dinner honoring him at the time of his 
retirement last spring, Ralph Barton 
Perry, who was for forty-four years a 
member of the Department of Philosophy 
at Harvard University, touches briefly on 
his early life, his education, and his 
teaching career, and goes on to pay 
tribute to his colleagues, his students, and 
the presidents under whom he served— 
Eliot, Lowell, and Conant. 
t He modestly attributes the degree of 
success and happiness he has achieved to 
a lucky combination of circumstances: 
good health, good parentage, good 
upbringing. 

Both of my parents were teachers and my 
education began virtually in the cradle. It 
was a non-progressive education, based on the 
theory that being made to do what others 
think is good for you leads in the end to an 
interest of your own in what is good. 

Headed for the Presbyterian pulpit by 
way of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
at his father’s suggestion Mr. Perry 
detoured to Harvard for a year. Once 
there, Harvard did the rest. 

Concerning native capacities which 
made his career possible, Mr. Perry 
acknowledges one chiefly: the capacity 
for work. 

When I speak of capacity for work I mean 
a capacity for sustained effort whatever is the 
task, a generalized capacity that does not 
require special talents or interests. 

In a eulogy of Harvard, Mr. Perry 
praises it as an institution where one has 
security without subjection; routine duties 
that bind but do not involve; a fixed schedule 
that leaves large periods of leisure; and above 
all the sense of belonging to a great institution 
which does not prohibit personal initiative and 
choice, but lends its prestige to whatever 
influence its members are able to exert. 


Concerning the more personal aspects 
of his vocation, Mr. Barton stresses the 
benefits of the “human contacts which it 
creates.” He was particularly rich in 
such contacts, and in this article he is at 
his best when he gives his impressions of 
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the celebrated men with whom he was 
associated at Harvard—James, Royce, 
Palmer, Minsterberg, Santayana, White- 
head, Woods, Prall, Hocking. These 
men represent a past “which can be 
remembered with satisfaction and pride.” 
It is a past which should be a “source 
of te for the future” of Harvard, 
which Mr. Perry commits, with the 
utmost faith in their ability, to his 
som friends and colleagues—Raphael 

emos, Henry Aiken, Henry Sheffer, to 
name only three of a_ distinguished 
group—with the thought that as between 
the past and the future, “theirs is the 
greater réle.” 


“Three Men of Groton,” by Ellery 

Sedgwick, The Atlantic, July, 1946. 

In this excerpt from his memoir, “A 
Happy Profession,” Mr. Sedgwick, who 
was editor of the Atlantic for thirty years, 
relates his experiences at Groton and 
Harvard and pays tribute to some of his 
former teachers. The triumvirate whose 

rsonalities were “the core... the 
ife, heart, and breath” of Groton were 
William Amory Gardner, “the imagi- 
native, unpractical scholar who gave ‘oe 
school cal otherworldly character, and 
the students the sense of living in an 
immaterial world”; Sherard Billings, “the 
impersonation of law and order... a 
born schoolmaster” and a “preacher of 
intensity and force,” of whom the author 
writes “there is no teaching like a good 
man’s life”; and the Rector, the perfect 
example of the healthy-minded man, 
whose wife was ““My Mrs. Peabody” to 
every Groton boy. 

“There is no force in education like the 
impress of a personality.” At the time 
when Mr. Sedgwick attended Groton, it 
was small enough—about fifty pupils—so 
that teachers could know the members 
of their with some 
degree of intimacy. any interesting 
men were visitors at the school: Father 
Hall, later Bishop of Vermont; Theodore 
Roosevelt, “beginning his battle for 
righteousness and the strenuous life”; 
Leonard Wood, the soldier; John Fiske, 
the philosopher. 

The fact that so many distinguished 
men in public life have been graduates of 
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Groton the author explains in part by the 
emphasis which the school from its very 
beginning put upon public service. “And 
they couldn’t all be clergymen and 
missionaries,” Mr. Sedgwick explains. 

What clearer then than a public career? No 
more than any other school can Groton make 
aman. The Gods dispose, but Groton has 
certainly started her graduates with a power- 
ful push in the right direction. 

Mr. Sedgwick’s observations on his 
school experiences are varied and inter- 
esting and felicitously phrased: 

Over every boarding school hangs the arch 
of experience. Never does the same boy 
return to the home which has been all in all to 
him. He has taken an infinite journey. He 
has picked up a new measurement rod. 

Mr. Sedgwick believes a false importance 
is given athletics as a character builder. 

It has not been my experience that boys 
who have worn school letters on their sweaters 
are a whit more likely to have the moral 
courage which active life demands than those 
nonconformists who have climbed their own 
Jonely staircases to positions of responsibility. 
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This study provides parents, secondary schools, college administrators and students 
with practical guidance on the process of admission to college. It is a unique 
assembly of authoritative material, based on the testimony of over 450 colleges 
and universities. $2.50 


THE NEW AMERICAN COLLEGE 


The Four-Year Junior College 


By JOHN A. SEXSON, Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, California, and 
JOHN W. HARBESON, Principal, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 


‘“*To my mind this book presents the solution . . . on the outlines of organization 
- for the future program of education for American schools.’"—Andrew P. Hill, 
Superintendent of Schools, Stockton, California $3.50 


RHEES OF ROCHESTER 


By JOHN ROTHWELL SLATER, Professor Emeritus of English, University of 


A sensitive portrayal of the late President Rush Rhees, who built the University 
of Rochester into its present national position of prestige and power, and a — 
of educational transformation and achievement. ‘‘Fortunate is such aman. . . 
have a biographer as understanding and yet as objective . . . ’’—Saturday Secteon 
of Literature $3.00 


Write for a copy of “What Is Happening in American Education,” 
listing all current Harper books ps college educators. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. 
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